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JESUS AND CHRISTIANITY 


Christianity is rightly so named. Viewed historically it arose 
in an epoch-making modification of the Jewish religion by Jesus who 
was called Christ. Whatever the evolutionary processes through 
which it has passed since, it has never ceased to profess and 
in large measure to maintain its loyalty to Jesus. Even its contro- 
versies have testified to this, in that they have in no small measure 
revolved about the nature and mission of Jesus. 

Of this tendency the present day once more furnishes an illus- 
tration. The trend of theological studies in general is away from 
the New Testament. Only a few years ago the Old Testament 
was the storm center, and many were saying that it would soon 
pass to the New Testament. But instead the center of interest 
passed almost in an hour to dogmatics and to social ethics. But 
one question of New Testament scholarship refused thus to be passed 
over—the question of Jesus. Today, as repeatedly in the past, the 
problem of Jesus is in the forefront of Christian thinking, and the 
theological atmosphere is full of questions respecting him. Some, 
gifted with imaginative minds but deficient in sense for historical 
fact, are asking needlessly, Did Jesus ever live? Others, prone to 
cast their thoughts in the forms of the past, would revive the 
metaphysical discussion of the fourth century, or the Unitarian 
controversy of the nineteenth. Others, more sensitive to the 
tendencies of modern thought, are inquiring, What was the religion 
of Jesus? Was it a modified Pharisaic legalism, the current apoca- 
lypticism touched with some spiritual elements, or a purely spiritual 
ethicalism, the religion of Israel’s ancient prophets freed from all 
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legalism, crass apocalypticism, and Messianism? What place did 
he himself fill in that religion? Is it the religion of Jesus in the 
sense that he himself preached it and taught others to worship as 
he worshiped and serve as he served, or in that he offered himself 
to men as the object of their worship? Is it a fixed datum to 
which men must constantly return, or a fresh starting-point in an 
evolutionary process, which, as it began long before the time of 
Jesus, so must go on indefinitely into the future ? 

What do these questions and this questioning spirit augur for 
the future of Christianity ? Is it to have a career of ever-increasing 
power and influence until it becomes the religion of the world, or 
will the persistent inquiry into its origin and history, combined with 
the increasing recognition of the elements of strength and value in 
other religions, bring us to a time when Christianity will no longer 
even claim a unique place among the religions of the world, but will 
merge itself in the effort to discover or create for each nation, cen- 
tury, or generation the religion best adapted to its several needs? 

The answer to this question depends in some measure at least 
upon the answer to that other question, What is Christianity? If 
Christianity is a certain doctrine concerning the nature of Jesus, 
metaphysically speaking, or the method of his entrance into human 
history, or even concerning his resurrection from the grave and 
ascension on high, then it is not easy to predict what its future is to 
be. The processes of historic inquiry will go on, however retarded 
by the natural reluctance of devout souls to have the beliefs which 
are intimately associated with their religion and moral life disturbed. 
There is not the slightest probability that the historic existence of 
Jesus will ever be subject to serious doubt. But neither is it 
probable that the sober verdict of reverent scholarship will coincide 
precisely with the beliefs that most commended themselves to 
Asiatic Christians of the second century or the fourth. Paradoxical 
though it is, to define Christianity as a fixed datum of doctrine 
issues in the demonstration that it is subject to the law of evolution. 

But if Christianity is the religion which the New Testament 
warrants us in recognizing as the religion that Jesus believed in, 
practiced, and taught, or if it is that religion which since the 
first century has been in process of evolution, retaining amid all 
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changes its continuity, its essential identity, its name, and its 
loyalty to Jesus the Christ, then there is good ground for a reason- 
able forecast of the future. What it has been, it will be, a religion 
always in the making, always turning back to the great Master 
whose name it bears, to catch anew his spirit and the inspiration of 
his life and death, yet always reaching out to the future, assimilating 
new truth, adjusting itself to new conditions, conquering by its 
docility, vindicating its right to call itself Christian and its loyalty 
to Jesus, by its endeavor to put into action his teaching, and by its 
readiness to prove all things and hold fast the true and the good. 

The religion of Jesus—Christianity if this be Christianity—was 
never so powerful an influence in the life of the world as it is at 
this hour. Evils enough there are to justify all the sermons that 
can be preached and the articles that can be written against the 
vices of Christian lands. But it remains true that the religion of 
Jesus is making its way with steady onward movement into every 
aspect of life. The intellectual interest in religion, which leads to 
persistent effort to define it in doctrinal terms, has its justifica- 
tion and its nobility. But nobler still and more truly expressive of 
the spirit of Jesus is the effort to find the noblest way of life, the 
relation to God and our fellow-men which his nature and ours 
demand, and which therefore makes for the highest, truest life. 
The earnest, persistent, even if only partially successful efforts, 
which men are making to bring the business of the world under 
the domination of the golden rule, the broad and ever-broadening 
interest of nations in the welfare of other nations, the Men-and- 
Religion movement, the progress of efforts for the abolition of war 
and the substitution of arbitration for it, are signs of the time 
which testify eloquently to the real progress of Christianity. 

The determined effort to find out the facts about Jesus and his 
teaching, to go behind the fourth century and the second, and even 
the gospels themselves, in order to see Jesus as he was and religion 
as he saw it, is not the sign of a decadent Christianity, and if it 
were it would be outweighed by the equally determined effort to 
realize in personal character and social organization the ideals of 
Jesus. Christianity—the religion of Jesus—is not a waning but a 
mightily increasing force in the world. 


A STUDY OF CHRISTMAS POETRY 


PROFESSOR GEORGE HOLLEY GILBERT 
Dorset, Vt. 


Jesus is the only man known to history whose birth has been 
widely celebrated through many centuries by poets who were 
among the first of their respective generations. For Buddha’s 
birth, which might momentarily seem to offer itself for comparison, 
seeing that it has been embalmed in story and song for millions of 
our fellow-men, is hardly comparable after all, since the event in 
Kapilavastu which the angels celebrated was less important than 
the new birth under the Bo tree, and this in turn had been preceded 
by some five hundred and fifty similar births, all of which must be 
taken together in order to make the Buddhistic event at all worthy, 
from a literary point of view, to be put by the side of the birth of 
Jesus. 

The mass of Christmas poetry, or verse, for it must be admitted 
that it does not quite all possess the quality of unquestionable 
poetic merit, is very large. The first recorded notes—the over- 
ture of the great and yet unfinished flow of song in honor of Christ- 
mas—belong to the close of the first century. Then, after a silence 
of some two hundred years, we begin to hear voices in the East and 
the West, singing in the Syriac, the Greek, and the Latin tongues, of 
the birth in Bethlehem. From Ephraim of the fourth century, who 
is said to have lived as an ascetic in a cave near Edessa, there are 
nineteen Christmas poems extant. The carols and hymns of the 
Middle Ages that celebrate Christ’s birth are almost innumerable, 
and no century since the Reformation has lacked its abundant 
wreath of Christmas song. From Luther to Domett the succession 
of those who have attuned their lyres to this theme has been 
unbroken and distinguished. It is the purpose of the present article 
to note some of the characteristics of this unique section of the 
world’s literature. 
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The centuries which gave us our earliest Christmas literature 
were in sore need of realizing the angelic announcement of “ Peace 
on earth.” They were ages of bitter controversy, when heresies 
divided Christendom into warring camps. The Christmas poetry 
echoed the conflicts of the times. 

A quartet of writers is sufficient to give us all the various notes 
of the Christmas song in the ancient church from the historic 
council at Nicea to Gregory the Great. We will take Ephraim, the 
Syrian monk, who is credited with the production of three hundred 
thousand verses; Ambrose, the magistrate-bishop of Milan, who 
proved himself stronger than the emperor; Sedulius and Fortunatus, 
who shone as orators and poets, some of whose verses are still heard 
in the church. 

Of all who have sung of the Nativity, in ancient or in modern 
times, Ephraim not only is the most voluminous but he also bears 
off the palm for wealth of thought. He is as rich in allusions to Old 
Testament history as Milton’s Hymn is in its allusions to classical 
history and mythology. He seems to draw from an inexhaustible 
urn of illustration. There is also in his verse at times an ethical 
strain of singular simplicity and directness, as witness the fol- 
lowing lines in the rhythmical prose version of Dr. Gwynn, of Dublin: 

That night is fair wherein the Fair One came to make us fair. Let not 
aught that may disturb it enter our watch. This night belongs to the Sweet 
One; let nothing bitter enter it..... In this day of gladness let us not 


spread sadness. In this day so sweet, let us not be harsh... . . In this feast 
let each one of us crown the gates of his heart. 


What Ephraim says of the Hero of his song is often only versi- 
fied doctrine, which he hoped would, in this winged form, put to 
flight the swarming errors of the heretics, but sometimes it is noble 
and thoughtful. “Blessed be the Babe,” he cries, “who made 
manhood young again today!”” Once more, with a tenderness that 
we hardly expect in the austere hermit: ‘To whom art thou like, 
glad Babe, fair little One, whose mother is a virgin, whose Father 
is hidden, whom even the seraphim are not able to look upon?” 
Ephraim’s fancies are often quaint -and sometimes obscurely 
mystical. Thus he blesses the Child ‘in whom Adam and Eve 
were restored to youth,” and continues: “Thou, O Son of David, 
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hast killed the wolf that murdered.Adam, the simple lamb who fed 
and bleated in Paradise.” And again, in riddling fashion: ‘‘Eve 
lifted up her eyes from Sheol and rejoiced in that day [Christmas], 
because the Son of her daughter came down to raise up the mother 
of His mother.”” But even when Ephraim is upholding the ortho- 
dox doctrine of the person of Christ, his verse is not always devoid 
of poetic charm. Thus Mary says to her child: “How shall I 
open the fountain of milk to Thee, O Fountain! Or how shall I 
give nourishment to Thee that nourishest all from Thy table! 
How shall I bring to swaddling clothes One who is wrapped around 
with rays of glory!” This thought of the contrast between the 
mother and her child has been a staple of Christmas verse from 
Ephraim’s day to our own. 

In passing from the Syriac songs of the Nativity to the Latin, 
there is a gain in literary form, but not in thought or feeling. No 
Latin writer of the ancient church approaches Ephraim in versa- 
tility, in human tenderness, or in originality. The hymn ascribed 
to Ambrose, beginning “Veni, redemptor gentium,” has not one 
note of gladness or a single fresh line. It is a perfectly frigid 
versification of the current doctrine. Nor is there anything of a 
better sort in the verses of Sedulius and Fortunatus. The one 
thought on the Nativity that stirred either of these writers to utter- 
ances above the wholly commonplace was that of the contrast 
between Mary and her child. “He through whom not a bird is 
suffered to hunger was nourished with milk,” says Sedulius; and 
Fortunatus to the same effect: ‘He who was the author of light 
endured being laid in a cave; he who with the Father founded the 
heavens, put on earthly garments.’ But this sort of Christmas 
verse does not take us to Bethlehem or Nazareth; it takes us into 
the atmosphere of councils and theological creeds. 

The Christmas poetry of the Middle Ages is seen at its best in 
four writers, unless we place above these a sheaf of anonymous 
verse. Of these four poets, three were French and one Italian. All 
flourished in the period between the Norman Conquest and Dante. 
Hildebert was archbishop of Tours, Bernard, abbot of the monastery 
of Clairvaux, Adam of St. Victor, a famous teacher at the school 
of St. Victor near Paris, and Jacoponus, author of Stabat mater 
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dolorosa, and a Franciscan. All had poetic gifts, but all, in their 
treatment of the Nativity, were in abject bondage to church 
tradition. What they sang was a theological tenet, what they 
ingeniously adorned was a metaphysical subtlety. 

Thus Hildebert sings: 


That blushing Flower, Flower angelic and blessed, 
Is changed to grass: God assumes our flesh. 

The Sun is covered with cloud, the Flower with grass, the Seed with hull, 
Honey with wax, the Purple with sackcloth, God with flesh. 


This is simply Athanasius done into pleasing Latin verse. Ber- 
nard’s lines are more melodious than Hildebert’s, but hardly less 
theological. I venture to give two stanzas from this famous, and 
in some respects delightful, writer: 


Angelus consilii natus est de virgine, 
Sol de stella; 

Sol occasum nesciens, stella semper rutilans, 
Semper clara. 


Sicut sidus radium, profert virgo filium, 
Pari forma; 

Neque sidus radio, neque virgo filio 
Sit corrupta. 


This fancy of sun and star meets us again in the poem of Jacoponus, 
each of whose twenty-nine Christmas stanzas ends with words in 
praise of Mary. 

The seven Christmas hymns of Adam of St. Victor, who is called 
by one too ardent admirer the “Schiller of the Middle Ages,”’ add 
somewhat to the conceits of earlier writers, as when Mary is said 
to have been the “bush unconsumed”’ and when Nature is said to 
have trembled at the birth of Jesus because that birth overthrew 
all law; but the general line of thought is strictly conventional. 

It is in the anonymous Christmas songs of the Middle Ages that 
we find most of freshness and of human feeling. What a relief, 
after centuries of artificial poetizing on the Nativity, to come upon 
these lines: 


Joseph, da faeni manipulum 
Ut sternam filio lectulum; 
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or the dialogue of Joseph and Mary in the Coventry Miracle Play: 
Mary: Ah, Joseph, my husband, my child waxeth cold, 
And we have no fire to warm him with. 
Joseph: Now in my arms I shall him fold, 
King of all kings by field and frith. 
Mary: Now, Joseph my husband, fetch hither my child, 
The Maker of man and high King of bliss. 


Joseph: That shall be done anon, Mary so mild, 
For the breathing of these beasts hath warmed him well, I-wiss. 


The fancy of this last line is found in very many Christmas songs. 
With Martin Luther came a new note into Christmas poetry— 

a note which was perhaps due to the fact that, although he was a 
monk, he took unto him a wife and became the father of a family. 
So now for the first time we have a Christmas poem for children. 
True, it is not all level to the mind of a child: it contains some high 
doctrine; but still there is about it a charm as of the springtime, a 
simplicity and directness, a genial human sentiment and joyous 
admiration hitherto unknown. Of the more than one hundred and 
fifty Christmas hymns of Germany in the sixteenth century this 
is certainly the crown, and in this there are at least three stanzas 
which every lover of Christmas literature should know in the 
original. Much of their tender feeling and musical charm would 
be lost in translation. 

Und wir die Welt vielmal so weit, 

Von Edelstein und Gold bereit, 


So wir sie doch dir viel zu klein, 
Zu sein ein enges Wiegelein. 


Der Sammet und die Seide dein, 

Das ist grob Heu und Windelein, 
Drauf du, KGnig, so gross und reich, 
Herprangst als wars dein Himmelreich. 


Ach, mein herzliebes Jesulein, 
Mach dir ein rein sanft Bettelein, 
Zu ruhn in meines Herzens Schrein, 
Dass ich nimmer vergesse dein. 


These verses in their unconventional and untheological character 
are the forerunners of a class of Christmas poems which stand in 
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strong contrast with the ancient and mediaeval poetry on the 
Nativity. In all the period from Luther to the present, but espe- 
cially during the past century, we find in this department of litera- 
ture two clearly marked types. There is, first, the poem that is 
still dominated by the early Greek conception of the person of 
Jesus. This type may be seen in its stiffness and artificialty in the 
verses of Ben Jonson, or presented with more of grace and melody 
in our day by the Bishop of Truro. It is found associated with 
much quaintness in the poem of William Drummond, to whom we 
owe these lines: 
O than the fairest day, thrice fairer night! 
Mild creatures in whose warm crib now lies 
That heaven-sent youngling, holy-maid-born wight, 
Midst, end, beginning of our prophecies; 
and again it is seen in the Christmas verse of Christina G. Rossetti, 
for instance in this stanza: 
Born in a stable, 
Cradled in a manger 


In the world His hands had made, 
Born a stranger. 


We find it in the devotional lines of Keble and in the carol of Aubrey 
de Vere, and notably in such lyrists as Charles Wesley, Heber, and 
Cecil Alexander. It is seen at its highest in what Milton called his 
“tedious song” but what others have regarded as the most splendid 
Christmas hymn in any language. For the “heaven-born Child” 
of this hymn is the ‘“‘great master” of Nature; the glimmering 
orbs stood still at his birth and so remained until he bade them go; 
he is the “mighty Pan” who is kindly come to live with the shep- 
herds; and he, even in his swaddling bands, controlled the ‘‘damnéd 
crew” of heathen gods. Thus the author’s fundamental thought 
is the same that had dominated Christmas poetry for a thousand 
years prior to his day. 

The other type of Christmas song, of which Luther’s stanzas 
are to a degree illustrative, is characteristic of the modern age. 
Writers whose verses belong to this type bow indeed before Jesus, 
but they have broken with the traditional view of his person. 
They care little for Greek Christology, much for the spirit of the 
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Master. Their verses are also largely uncolored by the New Testa- 
ment stories of the Nativity. 

The carol of Phillips Brooks plays on the theme that “mankind 
are the children of God.” The central note of Whittier’s Carmen is 
love and peace, and its refrain sweeps from out the immemorial 
past forward to the final consummation: 

Rise, Hope of the ages, arise like the sun, 
All speech flow to music, all hearts beat as one. 


This modern type is seen also in Domett and Sears and a number of 
others. Domett’s Christmas Hymn combines the charm of a high 
order of verse with essential historical truth—a combination quite 
unknown to the Christmas poetry of earlier centuries. And the 
four stanzas of Sears, though devoid of a single direct reference to 
the Christmas Child, are most worthy of the day of joy. 

This later type of Christmas poetry, which has escaped from the 
trammels of early theology and which finds its inspiration in the 
realities of history, gives promise of fulfilling the true end of Christ- 
mas song more perfectly than has yet been done, if indeed that end 
be, as is here assumed, to kindle in the successive generations of men 
an intelligent and joyous devotion to the Master and to his ideal 
of life. 


Rise, happy morn, rise, holy morn, 
Draw forth the cheerful day from night; 
O Father, touch the east and light 

The light that shone when Hope was born. 
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A LOST JEWISH SECT 


JAMES A. MONTGOMERY 
Philadelphia Divinity School 


It is little more than a year ago that the Biblical World pub- 
lished an account of Dr. J. Rendel Harris’ remarkable discovery of 
the Odes of Solomon—the first notice of the subject to appear in 
an American journal. In the same summer there appeared another 
publication of a “find” that in some respects resembles those 
anonymous Odes. In the first volume of a work called Documents 
of Jewish Sectaries,2 Dr. Schechter, the distinguished scholar and 
president of the Jewish Theological Seminary in New York, has 
published some manuscripts which he entitles (provisionally) 
Fragments of a Zadokite Work. ‘The caption is not very illumi- 
nating, but the subject-matter must at once claim our interest 
when we learn that these ancient manuscripts, found in the Genizah, 
or storeroom for disused books, of the old Jewish Synagogue in 
Cairo,3 reveal to us the remains of a Jewish sect dating from before 
the beginning of the Christian era, leaving hardly any, more 
probably, no traces of its existence, except such as are now recovered 
in these musty leaves. 

These Jewish documents offer very different material from the 
Odes of Solomon. The latter are poetic and mystic effusions of 
a very high order; they can still be read with spiritual profit, and 
are worthy representatives of the “‘psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs” of the early church. No such literary charm attaches to 
the later discovery from the Genizah; it contains an obscure, 
intentionally mystified account of the history of the sect, in the 
style that is termed in Jewish literature Haggada, and a very poor 
specimen at that, along with the peculiar code of the body, the 

tIn the August number, 1910. 

2 Published by The Cambridge University Press, 1910. 


3 On this literary rubbish heap and its contents, see the lively account given by 
Dr. Schechter in the first two chapters of his Studies in Judaism, second series, Phila- 
delphia, 1908. 
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law and its exposition, or Halacha. But both series of documents 
unfold to us unknown and unexpected corners of Judaism and 
Christianity, difficult to fit into our historical systems, and bound 
to result in considerable historical readjustments. The value of 
the Odes is proved by the very large amount of critical material 
that has appeared on the subject within the past year, and which 
is still fast increasing, and in somewhat the same way, though 
to a less degree, the scholarly world is now turning its attention 
to these sectarian Jewish documents, which promise to produce 
an extensive literature. The argument over the historical indica- 
tions of the documents has already become complicated, and as 
various theories have been advanced for them as for the Odes of 
Solomon.‘ 

The documents are two in number, one of sixteen pages, the 
other a single leaf, two pages. The editor would date the former 
about the tenth century, the second a century or two later. The 
second text is in part parallel to the first, in part offers additional 
material; it may be described as a recension, perhaps with supple- 
mentary material. The Hebrew is classical in syntax, but the text 
is in a wretched condition, often unintelligible and requiring of 
the scholar many essays at restoration, all which shows that a 
long history lies behind our fairly modern manuscripts. Many 
Hebrew words belong to the mediaeval Jewish vocabulary, but, 
as Professor Moore remarks, there was a dark age between the 
close of the Old Testament and the rise of the Mishna (the earliest 
stratum of the Talmud), so that conclusions from the vocabulary 
are in general precarious. The historical references in the manu- 
scripts all point to the Greek period, according to the view of 
some to the early Roman period, but as there is no reference to 
the destruction of the temple, 70 A.D., this would seem to be the 
latest possible terminus ad quem for the historical reminiscences. 


41 refer here to the important articles which are accessible to the readers of the 
Biblical World and will cite them on opportunity below: G. Margoliouth, Athenaeum 
(London), November 26, 1910; E. N. Adler, ibid., February 4, 1911; G. F. Moore, 
“The Covenanters of Damascus,” Harvard Theological Review, 1911, pp. 330-3773 
W. H. Ward, ‘The Zadokite Document,” Bibliotheca Sacra, July, 1911; K. Kohler, 
“Dositheus, the Samaritan Heresiarch, and His Relations to Jewish and Christian 
Doctrines and Sects,” American Journal of Theology, July, 1911. 
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The documents have served as part of the sacred literature, the 
sectarian Talmud, we might say, of the sect concerned, or perhaps 
of a series of sects, for many centuries, and the manuscripts may 
contain many overlying recensions and perversions. The mutilated 
and frequently unintelligible condition of the present text indicates 
that, despite the simplicity of style, the last copyist was working 
on a dead letter which he hardly understood and in which he-had 
only an antiquarian interest. 

The first half of the longer manuscript gives the history of the 
sect in veiled allusions, with almost no exact statements of fact, 
imbedded in a long and tiresome exhortation; the second manu- 
script is of the same character, and continues this material. For 
this admixture of history and exhortation we may compare the far 
more classical introduction to the Book of Deuteronomy (chaps. 
1-4), the Epistle to the Hebrews, and various specimens of apocry- 
phal literature like the Book of Jubilees; the second half is Halachic, 
giving the peculiar law of the sect. Several of the introductory 
paragraphs are introduced with the quite biblical summons, ‘‘ Now 
therefore, children, hearken unto me.” This part is heavily inter- 
larded with quotations from Scripture, sometimes introduced with 
the formula which orthodox Judaism requires, “As said the prophet 
Isaiah,” or the like, but often without this, while at times biblical 
quotations are strung together without distinction; we. might 
compare the mosaic in Rom. 3:10 ff. There is also a constant 
reminiscence of biblical phrases. The quotations are most inex- 
actly given, although this may be due to the fault of copyists. 
The second half of the first and longer manuscript is Halachic, 
presenting the law of the sect. It is not systematically arranged, 
and we may suppose that much disruption has occurred in the 
arrangement. 

The outlines of the history are as follows. There is recorded 
in the first chapter a great defection of Israel from God, but ‘‘ when 
he remembered the covenant of the forefathers, he left a remnant 
to Israel and gave them not over to extermination. And at the 
end of wrath, 390 years after he had delivered them into the hand 
of Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, he remembered them and 
made bud from Israel and Aaron a root of a plant (cf. Isa. 60:21) 
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to inherit his land and to rejoice in the good of his earth. And 
they meditated over their sin, and knew that they were guilty men, 
and they were like the blind groping in the way 20 years. And 
God considered their deeds, for they sought him with a perfect 
heart, and he raised for them a teacher of righteousness, to make 
them walk in the way of his heart.”” This, the most important 
historical passage, gives a sample of the writer’s style and method. 
Subsequently we learn that this Teacher of Righteousness, who 
was descended from Israel and Aaron (i.e., from the priestly family 
and lay Israel?) was God’s Anointed, or literally Messiah, a con- 
stant Old Testament epithet for the high priest, as well as for the 
Davidic king; he is also the Star who was prophesied by Balaam 
(Num. 24:17). The house of Judah is thus not only overlooked, 
but it is actually outlawed; ‘‘one shall not join the house of Judah” 
and the princes of that tribe shall be visited by the divine wrath. 
The remnant that adhered to this Teacher, also called the Unique 
One, the Lawgiver, etc., followed him to Damascus, where they 
entered into “the New Covenant” (cf. Jer. 31:31 ff.; Heb. 10: 
15 ff.). Scriptural prophecy for this home of the sect is found in 
a perversion of Amos 5:27.5 But a great apostasy arose in the 
sect, consisting of ‘‘men of scoffing,’”’ one of whom is singled out 
as “the man of scoffing” and “the man of lies”; these are all 
bitterly reprobated. Finally there is the expectation of the rise 
of “the Teacher of Righteousness” or ‘‘the Messiah” in the latter 
days, who will bring the judgment of God upon Israel. Dr. 
Schechter thinks that the use of the same titles for the historical 
and the expected lawgiver indicates the belief in the resurrection 
of the former; but as Professor Moore argues there is no such 
identification. History was simply to repeat itself; probably 
Deut. 15:15 underlay this inchoate doctrine, which much resembles 
the messianic theology of the Samaritans, for whom the Messiah 
was to be primarily a teacher (cf. John 4:25). 

The theology is good Jewish. The Ineffable Name is avoided 
entirely, the word E/ being used, which occurs in the Old Testament 


5 For the size and weight of the Jewish Community in Damascus, see Acts, chap. 
9. Josephus tells that the Romans upon the destruction of Jerusalem massacred 
10,000 (in another passage 16,000) Jews in Damascus. 
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only as a poetic designation of God; ‘‘the Name”’ is also used, 
and the simple pronoun “He” occurs (compare the similar use in 
the First Epistle of John). The Pentateuch is the chief authority, 
but quotations are taken from throughout the Canon, and the 
Prophets are especially favored. But the scriptures of the sect 
extend beyond the Old Testament. The apocryphal or pseude- 
pigraphical Book of Jubilees is once cited by name, and there are 
abundant allusions and references to it; the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs is known and cited, and the Book of Enoch 
is evidently used. There is allusion to some unknown book 
containing ‘‘the word which Jeremiah spoke to Baruch son of 
Neriah and Gehazi servant of Elisha.” There are also two manuals 
of the law of the sect, an esoteric Talmud, called the Book of the 
Hagu and the Book of the Foundations, perhaps better, the Prin- 
ciples. Hagu is a new word, but it is derived from a well-known 
biblical Hebrew verb, translated by ‘‘meditate” (e.g., Josh. 1:6, 
a passage which Dr. Adler thinks is the origin of the title); it is 
used in the Psalms and Ecclesiasticus of the study of the Law and 
its exposition, so that Hagu is the practical equivalent of Talmud. 
There is reference to an angelic being the Prince of the Urim 
(Michael ?), to Belial and Mastema, the common names of Satan 
in the apocryphal literature, and to the fall of the Watchers (Gen. 
6:1ff. and Enoch). There is no doctrine of resurrection, only a 
reference to the covenant of God which will “preserve them to 
a thousand generations,” language which need refer only to the 
perpetuation of the sect. 

What appears like a discrepancy from orthodox Judaism in the 
greater extent of scriptural canon does not, for an age before our 
era, denote irregularity on part of the sect. The canon of the 
Old Testament was hardly fixed with positiveness much before 
the time of Jesus Christ, and the apocryphal books had large vogue 
among the Jews of the Dispersion without affecting their standing 
within the Jewish church. Such works are cited in the New 
Testament as scripture, and in one case the Book of Enoch by 
name. When the sect arose the Hebrew canon was not yet the 
article of the standing or falling church. But it is in the matter 
of the Halacha, the canon law, as the Christian would say, wherein 
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the separatist body joined positive issue with regular Judaism. 
For Judaism has always tolerated large variety in belief, but not 
so easily accepted differences in the main points of ceremonial and 
practice of life. These separatists formed not merely a heresy, as 
Paul in one place speaks of the Pharisaic party (Acts 26:5)—indeed 
the name Pharisee means separatist, but they constituted a dis- 
tinct sect, to whom Dr. Moore appropriately applies the terms 
well-known in English Protestant history of Covenanters or Come- 
outers; for God had made a New Covenant with them which 
dispossessed the former system as completely as the Mosaic law 
overrode the Noachian Statutes. They are a sect like the Samari- 
tans, which came to be excommunicated primarily because they 
did not worship at Jerusalem. As in the injunction of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (13:13) they “‘went without the camp,” and estab- 
lished a new sanctuary at Damascus. There is no reference to 
the priestly ritual, with one exception, that nothing should be 
offered on the altar on a Sabbath except the burnt-offering, so that 
we may suppose that the orthodox sacrificial ritual prevailed in 
the sect. For it is always the character of a sect to emphasize 
its differences from the mother-body, even if they agree in the 
greater part of the essentials. The unity of sacrificial worship 
was retained; there was to be a City of the Sanctuary, called the 
Purity (just as in the Old Testament ‘holiness’ was a term for 
the holy place) in which very strict laws of cleanliness were enforced. 
Provision was also made for ‘‘houses of worship,” a rather unique 
word being used (we might compare the Jewish “place of prayer,” 
Acts 16:13), in the various localities where the sect settled. 

Along with separateness of sanctuary, the sect insisted on 
certain other cardinal differences of Halacha. To it had been 
revealed ‘‘the hidden things in which all Israel erred: His holy 
Sabbaths and His glorious festivals, the testimony of His righteous- 
ness and the ways of His truth,” etc. In this passage appear two 
of the much stressed points of the sect. They had a different 
calendar from the orthodox Jewish one, probably, on the basis 
of one coincidence of language, agreeing with the peculiar counting i 
of the moons laid down in the Book of Jubilees. In the second 
place, sabbatarian observance was rigorous to the extreme. ‘‘A 
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nurse shall not carry the suckling child in or out on the Sabbath.” 
“None shall deliver an animal on the day of the Sabbath. And if 
it falls into a pit or ditch, he shall not lift it up on the day of the 
Sabbath.” ‘And if one falls into a pool of water (on the Sabbath) 

. one shall not bring him up by a ladder or cord or 
instrument.’ We noticed above the restriction of even the altar 
service on that holy day. These passages illuminate certain well- 
known passages in the New Testament, where the Lord condemns 
the inhumanities of the actual practice of sabbatarianism, and while 
Jewish scholars object that the New Testament puts a false face 
on the practice, our sect shows how far sabbatarianism could go; 
it would not have been at all outlawed for its rigor, which would 
be a matter of private opinion. 

The third great point was the matter of what is generally called 
fornication. This includes sexual vice; the sect appears to have 
been puritanical, and there was doubtless enough evil of this 
kind at the age to call for the severest reprobation from strict 
moralists. But it refers particularly to specific laws of marriage, 
which ran counter to the accepted practice of Judaism. The sect 
forbade polygamy, divorce (at least remarriage during the wife’s 
life), and the marriage’ of uncle with niece. These prohibitions 
are interesting to the Christian, for at least in the Roman church 
they are part of the canon law (unless it is overridden by papal 
dispensation). There are also some other matters of more technical 
character in which the sect differed from the Pharisees, and that 
means from early Judaism as we know it, on the whole, for it is 
the Pharisaic tradition that alone has prevailed and survived. 

The most interesting thing in a small sect is generally its political 
constitution, for even from the smallest body we may learn some- 
thing interesting and even useful in the matter of polity. The 
society was hierarchically arranged, into Priests, Levites, Israelites 
(i.e., laymen), and Proselytes, practically the alignment of castes 
in the latter part of the Old Testament. Wherever the society 
was settled its membership constituted a ‘‘camp,” recalling again, 
with the reminiscence of the wanderings, the language of Hebrews 
that here we have no continuing city, itself a polemic against 
Jerusalem. In each community, it would seem, there was a court 
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of ten men, composed of four members of Levi and Aaron (priests 
and Levites) and six laymen. At the head of this court were a 
priest and a layman, who bore a title unique in Jewish polity, that 
of “Censor,” as Dr. Schechter translates it, better “Supervisor,” 
with Dr. Moore (compare the Christian title ‘‘Bishop”); probably 
“Scrutinizer” would be the best rendering, for this official’s chief 
business was to keep the rolls of the society, admit and examine 
new members, discipline backsliders, and readmit penitents. He 
also is to instruct the priest in his duties. It is very interesting 
to notice this bi-personal headship of the community; although 
distinctly sacerdotal, and giving no room for the institute of the 
rabbis, laymen learned in the law, as in Pharisaic Judaism, it 
developed this lay pope. Christian bodies with the best of Protes- 
tant principles have thus an ancient precedent! It is of course a 
replica of the constitution of the reformed Jewish community after 
the Exile, when the high priest and the Davidic prince were joint 
rulers of the church. I think that this provision for a lay Scruti- 
nizer may represent a subsequent development in the history of 
the sect; with the exception of one passage (p. 9 of the MS) the 
law of the Scrutinizer does not appear until the end of the docu- 
ment (pp. 13-16). Sacerdotal rule may have proved a failure in 
secular matters and the lay element have then demanded its part 
in the control. Or this supervisorship may have grown to its 
great powers in much the same way as, according to one theory, 
episcopacy in the Christian church developed the episkopos: he was 
at first the financial officer, and, as holding the money bags, he 
at last became chief of all. 

What now are the origins of this peculiar sect? Dr. Schechter 
has carefully worked out the clues in many lines. There are 
striking affinities, he finds, not only with the tendencies repre- 
sented in the apocryphal books mentioned above, but also with 
the Samaritans, with one of the sects sprung from the latter body, 
the Dositheans, with the degraded Jewish sect of the Falashas in 
. Abyssinia, and especially with the Karaites, a remarkable anti- 
Pharisaic and puritanical sect of the Jews which arose in the seventh 
century, and which has some of its roots in long extinct Sadducee- 
ism. He thinks further that he can more exactly identify the sect 
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by relating it to a certain Zadok and his party or sect, to which 
he thinks the Karaite writings bear witness; one of his chief clues 
for this connection is the insistence upon the rights of the priestly 
family of Zadok. But, as Dr. Moore points out, this clue is falla- 
cious, for there is no reference to a personal Zadok. 

The first counter-view to Schechter’s position was a startling 
one announced by Dr. Margoliouth of London, who holds that 
the documents are the remains of an early Jewish-Christian sect, 
which reverenced both John the Baptist (cf. Acts 18:25) and Jesus 
Christ (whom he finds in the text by a very forced interpretation), 
while “‘the man of scoffing” is the apostle Paul. This may be said 
to be one of those critical hypotheses which have only a historical 
place in the history of criticism, for it has served to draw the 
attention of other scholars more carefully to the subject; but the 
hypothesis is dead. Dr. Israel Lévi of Paris boldly takes the 
documents to be Sadducaean,® although Schechter had expressed 
the opinion that there are not sufficient points of resemblance to 
support the identification. Dr. Wm. Hayes Ward, editor of the 
Independent, has presented just the opposite thesis, that the work 
is Pharisaic. His arguments are not convincing; for instance, 
that the Sadducees were according to Josephus’ testimony anti- 
predestinarians—for this testimony is two centuries later than the 
date he would assign to the origin of the sect, and predestinarian- 
ism, as a thoroughly biblical doctrine, was probably earlier accepted 
by all Jews; or that it was the Pharisees who were really the 
lighteners of the burden of the Law by their casuistry, and the 
Sadducees the rigorists of the letter—but the Law in our document 
appears to have undergone a decided extension in the direction of 
Pharisaic development. 

Dr. Moore thinks that the sect cannot as yet be identified; 
he insists on the many and strong ties uniting it with the strange 
schools of early Judaism which produced such a work as the Book 
of the Jubilees, and emphasizes the fact that the Judaism of the 
two centuries before Christ was rife with many varieties. 

This negative but cautious opinion appears to the present 
writer to be the safest. As far as the date of the sect’s origin is 


6In the Revue des études juives, 1911, p. 161. 
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concerned, inasmuch as the capture of Jerusalem by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, not to say its sacking by Pompey and its destruction 
by Titus, is not referred to, and there would be every reason for 
the sect to record the judgments that came upon the holy city 
which it had abandoned, there is good reason, with Dr. Ward, 
to date the sect in the earlier part of the second century before 
Christ, before Antiochus’ audacious enterprise against the Jewish 
religion. But along with this datum it is to be borne in mind that 
our present documents may represent the accretions of many sub- 
sequent generations, and that they may have become the Scriptures 
of a much younger sect which fitted itself to them as does a hermit 
crab to another’s shell. 

The document presents some points of connection with the New 
Testament, not necessarily directly related, but indicating elements 
in earlier Judaism which entered into the spirit of Christianity. 
With the insistence on monogamy (which the Jewish law did not 
require) and the implied objection to divorce, we can compare the 
similar Christian rigorism. With Paul’s condemnation of going 
to law with fellow-believers to a Gentile court, is to be compared 
our sect’s condemnation of subjecting a fellow-member to capital 
punishment by the Gentiles. Grudging and taking vengeance are 
prescribed in terms that recall Paul’s injunction in Rom. 12:19. 
Love and charity, of course within the sect, are enjoined, though 
this charity was by no means peculiar to Christianity. The 
ungodly rulers of the Jews are reprobated because ‘‘they rob the 
poor and that widows be their prey,” reminding us of Christ’s 
denunciation of the scribes and Pharisees in Matt. 23:14. Of 
course these parallels are but correspondences; however, they help 
to illustrate the age of the New Testament. 

Finally, this most interesting discovery of Dr. Schechter’s is 
worthy of the notice of the Bible student for this if for nothing 
else: that it calls to our attention the rich and many sided varia- 
tions of early Judaism, which Christians in their ignorance of the 
origins of the New Testament, and Jews, even Jewish scholars, 
in their arbitrary delimitation of genuine Judaism, too much 
ignore. There were the parties of the Pharisees and the Sadducees 
(the latter of whom we know very little), the opposing camps of 
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the Zealots and “‘the Poor in the Land,” that strange esoteric and 
orientalizing sect of the Essenes, which nevertheless kept in com- 
munion with Jerusalem, and others of whom we know only the 
name, like the Boethusians. The Samaritan sect is at least 
known by name to us, although it is not generally recognized that 
it was only an offshoot of genuine Judaism, with a rival sanctuary.’ 
The Assouan papyri have revealed a Jewish temple in the south 
of Egypt, with its regular Jewish cult, and its attempts to keep 
in touch with the mother-church. Early in the second century 
before. Christ a rival temple was erected at Leontopolis by an 
ousted branch of the priesthood, with the laudable purpose of pro- 
viding a sanctuary for the Jews of the Diaspora. Variation spells 
vitality; the process reached its acme in the gospel of Christ and 
the extension of the church on equal terms to the Gentiles. But 
with this Judaism could no longer stand the strain, the breaking- 
point was reached. The variant elements went out or were put 
out, Christianity probably assimilating much of them. Judaism 
fell back into the narrow track of an organization that would be 
just one and indivisible. But the essential vitality of even the 
Judaism that was left has manifested itself in its history abundant 
in rich variations through the Middle Ages down to the present. 


7On the numerous Samaritan sects I may refer to my book, The Samaritans, 
chap. xiii. 
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THE MINISTER AND THE BOY 
III. THE BOY IN VILLAGE AND COUNTRY: 


ALLAN HOBEN 
The University of Chicago 


From the consideration of bodily health the village boy is better 
off than his city cousin. He also enjoys to a far greater degree the 
protective and educative attention of real neighborhood life. The 
opinions and customs which help to mold him are more personal. 
He probably holds himself more accountable, for he can more 
readily trace the results of any course of action in terms of the 
welfare and good-will of well-known persons. His relation to 
nature is also more nearly ideal. Artificial restrictions, territorial 
and otherwise, are not so strictly imposed. His lot favors a sane 
and normal view of life. There are more chores to be done, more 
inviting occupations in the open, and altogether there may be a 
more wholesome participation in the work of maintaining the home 
than is possible for the city boy. 

On the other hand, the static character of village life leaves the 
boy with little inspiration in his primary interests of play and his 
serious ideals of the noblest manhood. Idle hours work demorali- 
zation, and the ever-present example of the village loafer is not 
good. With a fair number of exceptions the village is composed of 
retired farmers and persons of second-rate ability. The former 
usually lack public spirit and social ideals. Most of the latter, by 
their very presence in the village, testify to a lack of power or 
inclination sufficient to thrust them forth into the more intense 
struggle of modern life. The masculine element especially is not 
of the strongest and most inspiring kind. The village is the para- 
dise of the loafer and the male gossip. This, however, cannot be 
said of the small frontier town where the spirit of progress is grap- 
pling with crude conditions. 


* Books recommended: Official Handbook, Boy Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Ave., 
New York; Butterfield, K. L., Chapters in Rural Progress, The University of Chicago 
Press; Butterfield, K. L., The Country Church and the Rural Problem, The University 
of Chicago Press. 
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Furthermore, the village is sadly incompetent in the organiza- 
tion of its welfare and community work. As a matter of fact, 
social supervision is often so lax that obscene moving pictures and 
cards that are driven out of the large cities are exhibited without 
protest in the small towns. Usually the village is overchurched, 
and consequently divided into pitiably weak factions whose 
controlling aim is self-preservation. Seldom can a religious, philan- 
thropic, or social organization be developed with sufficient strength 
to serve the community as such. The sectarian divisions which 
in the vast needs and resources of great cities do not so acutely 
menace church efficiency prove serious in the small town. The 
saloon, poolroom, livery stable, and other haunts of the idle 
are open for boys; but the Christian people, because of their 
denominational differences, maintain no social headquarters and 
no institution in which boys may find healthy expression for their 
normal interests. The Y.M.C.A. is impracticable, because the 
church people are already overtaxed in keeping up their denomi- 
national competition and so cannot contribute enough to run an 
association properly. Wherever an association cannot be conducted 
by trained and paid officers it will result in disappointment. 

The caricature of essential Christianity which is afforded by the 
denominational exhibit in the village works great harm to boys. 
It is not only that they are deprived of that guidance which 
true Christianity would give them, but they are confronted from 
the first with a spectacle of pettiness, jealousy, and incompetency 
which they will probably forever associate with Christianity, at 
least in its ecclesiastical forms. Villages are at best sufficiently 
susceptible to those unfortunate human traits that make for clique 
and cleavage in society, and when the Christian church, instead of 
unifying and exalting the community life, adds several other divisive 
interests with all the authority of religion, the hope of intelligent, 
united, and effective service for the community, on a scale that 
would arouse the imagination and enlist the good-will of all right- 
minded people, is made sadly remote. 

So far as church work is concerned, the village boy is likely to 
be overlooked, as promising little toward the immediate financial 
support of the church and the increase of membership. In the 
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brief interval of two years, the average duration of the village 
pastorate, it does not seem practicable for the minister to go about 
a work which will require a much longer time to produce those 
“satisfactory results” for which churches and missionary boards 
clamor. A revival effort which inflates the membership-roll, 
strenuous and ingenious endeavors to increase the offerings, are the 
barren makeshifts of a policy which does not see the distinct 
advantage and security in building Christian manhood from the 
foundation up. 

It must not be thought that the minister is largely to blame for 
the situation as it now is. Perpetuating institutions beyond the 
time of their usefulness is one of society’s worst habits, and it is 
not to be expected that religious organizations, which in a given 
stage of the development of Christian truths were vital and neces- 
sary, can easily be persuaded to surrender their identity, even after 
the cause that called them into being has been won. 


‘Men are we, and must grieve when even the shade 
Of that which once was great has passed away.” 


But the real religious leader who loves boys will not be balked 
by the pettiness and inability of denominationalism. His hope 
lies not solely in the church or the churches, but largely in the 
intelligence, sympathy, and generosity of the unchurched citizens, 
whose number and importance in the small town is probably in the 
inverse ratio of the number of churches. Business men of whatever 
creed, or of none, are remarkably responsive to any sane endeavor 
to create a wholesome outlet for juvenile activity, and, whether 
right or wrong, count such efforts as being more valuable than 
much of the traditional church endeavor. 

The minister will first try to organize boys’ work for the whole 
community, but if co-operation on the part of all or of a group of 
the churches proves impossible, let him go ahead with such assist- 
ance as his own church and other voluntary supporters will afford, 
and let him still work in entire freedom from sectarian aim. As a 
minister of Christ and his kingdom he must give to Christianity 
an interpretation which will offset provincial and narrow impres- 
sions. He must free it from cant and from the other-worldly 
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emphasis and bring it into the realm where boys and business men 
will respect it as a social factor of primary importance. 

All the problems of early adolescence belong to the village boy 
as to every other. He also gropes about for his vocational dis- 
covery. How shall he gain self-control, how can he find himself ? 

. How can he relate his life to the great perplexing world and to the 
God of all? How can he win his immediate battles with tempta- 
tion? The public school throws little light upon his possible 
occupation, trade, or profession, nor does it deal with his moral 
struggle. The Sunday school, if it touches him at all, is often 
regarded as a nuisance to be endured out of respect for others. It 
addresses itself too much to tradition and too little to modern life. 
It gets the Israelites from Egypt into the possession of Canaan by 
various miraculous interventions, stops the sea and the sun, knocks 
down the walls of Jericho by the most uncommon tactics, and 
reveals the umpire as on the Israelites’ side. The boy knows that 
if this be intended as sober history things have changed somewhat. 
For these are the very things that do not and should not happen 
in the conquest of his promised land. Under Christian guidance 
he must learn the ethical value of an orderly world, the morality 
that inheres in cause and effect, the divine help which is not par- 
tiality; and if it should turn out that he could master these lessons 
better through work and play and friendship than through being 
formally instructed in misapprehended lore, then such work and 
play and fellowship will prove of greater value than the Sunday- 
school hour alone. 

As for the country boy, perhaps his chief lack is association with 
his fellows. To meet this and to satisfy the gregarious instinct, 
which will be found in him as in all boys, the minister’s organizing 
ability must be directed. The gymnasium, in so far as it is a 
makeshift for lack of proper exercise in the life of the city boy, is 
not in great demand in the country. The farm boy has in his 
work plenty of exercise of a general and sufficiently exhausting 
character, and he has the benefit of taking it out of doors. He, of 
course, is not a gymnast in fineness and grace of development, and 

. he may, indeed, need corrective exercises, but the big muscles whose 

development tells for health and against nervousness are always 
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well used. In so far, however, as the gymnasium affords a place 
for organized indoor play through the winter months there is more 
to be said of its necessity. For it is not exercise but group play 
that the country boy most needs. The fun and excitement, the 
contest and the co-ordination of his ability with that of others, all 
serve to reduce his awkwardness and to supplant a rather painful 
self-consciousness with a more just idea of his relative rating among 
his fellows. He finds himself, learns what it is to pull together, 
and gets some idea of the problems of getting along well with 
colleagues and opponents. Wherever the country pastor can 
secure a room that will do for basketball, indoor baseball, and the 
like, he may, if it is sufficiently central and accessible, perform a 
useful service for the boys, and establish a point of contact. It is 
highly desirable that shower-baths and conveniences for a com- 
plete change of clothing be provided. If Saturday afternoon is a 
slack time and the farmers are likely to come to the village, he 
should make arrangements to care for the boys then, reserving 
Saturday evening for the young men. Such an arrangement secures 
economy in heating the building and may overcome for some of 
the youth the Saturday evening attractions of the saloon and pub- 
lic dance. For the distinctly country church, situated at the cross- 
roads, a building that may serve as a gymnasium will be practically 
impossible unless a very remarkable enthusiasm is awakened 
among the boys and young men. But in many a country village 
such an equipment is both necessary and well within the reach of 
a good organizer. The country people have means and know how 
to work for what they really desire. What they most lack is 
inspiration and leadership. 

During that part of the open season when school is in session 
the country minister has an excellent opportunity to meet the boys, 
organize their play, and become a real factor in their lives. In the 
country one-room school there will be found but few boys over 
fourteen years of age, but a great deal can be done with the younger 
boys in some such way as follows: As school “lets out” in the 
afternoon the minister is on hand. The boys have been under a 
woman teacher all day and are glad to meet a man who will lead 
them in vigorous play. It may be baseball, football, trackwork 
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with relay races, military drill, or the like—all they need is one who 
knows how, who is a recognized leader, and who serves as an 
immediate court of appeal. If they do not get more moral benefit 
and real equipment for life’s struggle in this hour and a half than 
they are likely to get from a day’s bookwork in the average one- 
room, all-grades, girl-directed country school, it must be because 
the minister is a sorry specimen. 

The city minister takes his boys on outings to the country. 
The country minister will bring his boys on innings to the city. 
As they see him he is pre-eminently the apostle of that stirring, 
larger world. What abilities may not be awakened, what hori- 
zons that now settle about the neighboring farm or village may not 
be gloriously lifted and broadened, what riches that printed page 
cannot convey may not be planted in the young mind by the 
pastor who introduces country boys to their first glimpse of great 
universities, gigantic industries, famous libraries, inspiring churches, 
and the stately buildings of government! 

One need not mention such possibilities as taking a group to the 
fair or the circus, or on expeditions for fishing, swimming, and 
hunting—all of them easy roads to immortality in a boy’s affection. 

Further, the minister is not only the apostle of the greater 
world but the exemplar of the highest culture. He is to bring that 
culture to the country not only through his own person but by 
lectures on art and literature, so that the young may participate 
in the world’s refined and imperishable wealth. This may mean 
illustrated lectures on art and the distribution of good prints which 
will gradually supplant the chromos and gaudy advertisements 
which often hold undisputed sway on the walls of the farmhouse. 

It might also be helpful to our partly foreign rural population 
to have lectures on history such as will acquaint boys and others 
with the real heroes of various nations, preserve pride in the best 
national traditions, and ultimately develop a sane and sound 
patriotism among all our citizens. The church building is not too 
sacred a place for an endeavor of this kind. The ordinary stereop- 
ticon and the moving picture should not be disdained in so good a 
cause. Boys are hero-worshipers, and history is full of heroes of 
first-rate religious significance. 
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As a further factor in elevating and enriching the life of the 
country boy, the minister may endeavor to create a taste for good 
reading. The tendency is that all the serious reading shall be 
along agricultural rather than cultural lines and that the lighter 
reading shall be only the newspaper and the trashy story. The 
minister should enlarge the boy’s life by acquainting him with the 
great classics. A taste for good things should be formed early. 
With the older boys, from the years of sixteen or eighteen upward, 
organization for literary development and debating should be tried. 
A good deal in a cultural way is necessary to offset the danger 
which now besets the successful farmer of becoming a slave to 
money-making, after the fashion of the great magnates whom he 
condemns but with rather less of their general perspective of life. 

The minister might help organize a mock trial, county council, 
‘school board, state legislature, or something of that sort, as a social 
and educative device for the older boys. Under certain conditions 
music could well form the fundamental bond of association, and 
groups gathered about such interests as these could meet from 
house to house, thus promoting the social life of the parish in no 
small degree. Young women might well share in the organizations 
that are literary and musical. The great vogue of the country 
singing-school a generation ago was no mere accident. 

Could not the minister enter into the campaign for the improve- 
ment of the conditions of farm life and stimulate the beautifying of 
the dooryards by giving a prize to the boy who in the judgment of 
an impartial committee had excelled in this good work ? Could he 
not interest his boys’ organization in beautifying the church grounds 
and so enlist them in a practical altruistic endeavor? Might he 
not find a very vital point of contact with the country boy by con- 
ducting institutes for farmers’ boys, perhaps once a month, in 
which by the generous use of government bulletins and by illus- 
tration and actual experiment he might awaken a scientific interest 
in farming and impart valuable information? In connection with 
this the boys could be induced to conduct experiments on plots of 
ground on their fathers’ farms. Exhibits could be made at the 
church and prizes awarded. It would be a good thing too if the 
profits, or part of the profits, from such experimental plots could be 
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voluntarily devoted to some philanthropic or religious cause. This 
would have the double value of performing an altruistic act and 
of intelligently canvassing the claim of some recognized philan- 
thropy. So also the raising of chickens and stock might be tried 
in a limited way with the scientific method and the philanthropic 
purpose combined. 

In some places botanical collections can be made’ of great inter- 
est, or the gathering and polishing of all the kinds of wood in the 
vicinity, with an exhibition in due time, may appeal to the boys. 
In addition to forestry there is ornithology, geology, and, for the 
early age of twelve to fifteen, bows and arrows, crossbows, scouting, 
and various expeditions answering to the adventure instinct. 

The wise country minister will certainly keep in touch with the 
public school, will be seen there frequently, and will give his 
genuine support to the teacher in all of her endeavor to do a really 
noble work with a very limited outfit. He will help her to with- 
stand the gross utilitarianism of the average farmer, who is slow to 
believe in anything for today that cannot be turned into dollars 
tomorrow. What with the consolidation of township schools, im- 
proved communication by rura] delivery and telephone, better 
roads, the increasing use of automobiles, and the rising interest in 
rural life generally, together with a broad view of pastoral leader- 
ship and the “cure of souls”’ for the whole countryside, the minister 
may be a vital factor in shaping the social and religious life of the 
country boy; and he will, because of his character and office, 
illumine common needs and homely interests with an ever-refined 
and spiritual ideal. His ministry, however, cannot be all top, a 
cloudland impalpable and fleeting. It was with common footing 
and vital ties that Goldsmith’s village preacher, 


Allured to brighter worlds and led the way. 


After such fashion and with thorough rootage in country life must 
the minister of today turn to spiritual account the wealth-producing 
methods of farming. Out of soil cultivation he must guarantee 
soul culture by setting forth in person, word, and institution those 
ideals which have always claimed some of the best boyhood of the 
country for the world’s great tasks. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT IDEA OF THE FUTURE LIFE 


V. THE FUTURE LIFE IN POPULAR EARLY CHRISTIAN 
BELIEF 


PROFESSOR ERNEST F. SCOTT, D.D. 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont. 


Outside of its main divisions the New Testament literature 
includes a number of detached writings, which have come down 
to us under various names, although their real authorship is in 
every case uncertain. It is not easy to classify under any single 
head documents so widely different in character as the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, the two Epistles of Peter, the Epistles of James 
and Jude, and the Book of Revelation. For our present purposes, 
however, they can all be taken as representative of what may be 
termed the popular Christianity. They reflect not so much the 
beliefs of great individual thinkers as the average beliefs of the 
church as a whole. 

It needs always to be remembered that the development of 
early Christian thought was by no means wholly determined by 
Paul and the author of the Fourth Gospel. These no doubt were 
the creative minds of the church, and their work was of cardinal 
importance for all subsequent theology. But they were only two 
teachers out of many, and the very depth and originality of their 
thinking served to limit its influence. We are now beginning to 
realize that in the life of the early church there were numerous 
undercurrents which mingled with the main stream and finally 
gave it a new direction. The primitive disciples and their successors 
kept alive the apocalyptic hopes. Judaistic teachers sought to 
reimpose the legal yoke. Converts from heathenism brought into 
the new religion the mythical conceptions to which they still held 
unconsciously. Paul’s own adherents misunderstood his doctrines 
and reproduced them in strange forms. The type of Christianity 
which gradually established itself as the normal one and obtained 
sanction in the Catholic creeds was the resultant of a multitude of 
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forces, all of them operative from the first, though for the most 
part beneath the surface. A partial light is thrown on the growth 
of this popular theology by the additional writings of the New 
Testament. Criticism has concerned itself much with the prob- 
lem of their authorship; but perhaps their significance is all the 
greater when we regard them as anonymous. They illustrate the 
workings of the common Christian mind in its attempt to build 
up a uniform system of belief. 

In the conception of the future life which is set before us in 
these writings, the revival of Jewish-apocalyptic tradition is clearly 
marked. This tradition, it is true, had never ceased to exert a 
powerful influence on Christian thought. Paul himself accepts it 
and falls back upon it continually in his speculations on the life 
hereafter. But Paul, and more especially the author of the Fourth 
Gospel, had sought to combine the apocalyptic teaching with ideas 
of a different order. They were conscious of a new life already 
begun for them in the knowledge of Christ, and their hopes of a 
life to come were all ‘related to this inward experience. The other 
writers are content with the simple apocalyptic view. They 
think of the new life as wholly in the future, and as the sequel and 
counterpart to the present life. Like the apocalyptists, too, they 
conceive of it in a realistic fashion, and try to picture its nature 
and conditions. Paul and the Fourth Evangelist—and for that 
part our Lord himself—insist on the great fact of a future life, and 
are deliberately silent on all the mysteries that surround it. It is 
enough to know that “men shall be as the angels in heaven”’; that 
‘so we shall be ever with the Lord’’; that ‘‘we shall be like him 
for we shall see him as he is.” The writers with whom we are now 
concerned have little of this reserve in their attitude to the unknown 
future. They try to penetrate its secrets. They borrow images 
and suggestions from many sources in order to invest the coming 
life with a vivid reality. 

Different reasons may be assigned for this reversion to the 
apocalyptic modes of thinking. In the first place, the deeper 
conceptions had never been wholly intelligible to the common mind. 
A great thinker like Paul might rise above the ordinary beliefs of 
his time to a more spiritual view of immortality; but few even of 
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his personal disciples were able to follow him. The traditional 
view, to which he himself was still partly bound, always maintained 
its hold on the church at large. Again, we must allow for a certain 
relaxation of Christian faith and sentiment after the first great 
age. When all is said, Paul arrived at his conception of the new 
life not so much by a process of thought as through the intensity 
of his religious experience. He was aware of a divine power that 
had taken possession of him. He felt that the life laid up for him 
in the future must be the same in kind as this new spiritual life. 
For ordinary men in a later generation it became less and less 
possible to share in those deep experiences. The future life was 
cut off from its relation to the present. It was conceived externally, 
with the help of imagery that tended to become purely sensuous. 
Again, the reaction from heretical teaching, of a semi-Gnostic 
character, had much to do in shaping the later doctrine of immor- 
tality. False prophets had arisen ‘‘who said that the resurrection 
was past already, overthrowing the faith of some”’ (II Tim. 2:18). 
They had found suggestions in Paul’s own writings which seemed 
to lend countenance to their error. In face of this growing tend- 
ency to resolve the whole Christian message into a vague specula- 
tion, it became necessary to emphasize the reality of the future 
life. The Pauline teaching, liable as it was to heretical perversion, 
was displaced by the older tradition. Finally—and this we may 
believe was the most powerful motive of all—there was a natural 
craving to know more concerning “‘those things which eye hath not 
seen nor ear heard.” In the more spiritual teaching this curiosity 
was not fully satisfied, and it was thrown back on the apocalyptic 
revelations. By means of these the Christian was enabled to form 
to himself some kind of definite picture of that new state of exist- 
ence toward which he was traveling. Conscious though he might 
be that the picture was only visionary and symbolical, it yet made 
his hopes more real to him, and helped him to bear up amid the 
troubles and persecutions of this present world. 

The general features which we have sought to indicate were 
characteristic of the popular belief under all its phases. The 
Christian attitude to the future life was something entirely new; 
and a mere relapse into Jewish or pagan conceptions was out of the 
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question. But the more distinctively Christian ideas, although 
their presence was always felt, were partially overlaid by the older 
tradition. Instead of a development along the lines marked out 
by Paul and the Fourth Evangelist, we have a return to those 
apocalyptic hopes from which they endeavored to break free. 
This will become more evident when we turn to the relevant New 
Testament writings and examine their teaching in regard to the 
future life. 

The first writing that falls to be considered is the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. It may seem strange to class this remarkable work with 
the documents of popular Christianity; for its teaching is in some 
respects peculiar to itself, and is allied with a philosophical theory. 
None the less, the epistle reflects the popular modes of thought. 
Its true affinities are not so much with Paulinism as with the result- 
ant theology of the second-century apologists. 

The aim of the writer to the Hebrews is to prove that Chris- 
tianity is the absolute religion, since by it alone we can lay hold 
on the ultimate realities. After the manner of Philo, whose influ- 
ence in his thinking is everywhere apparent, he conceives of a true 
and eternal world, over against this lower world of types and 
shadows. Jesus belongs to the higher world. Ministering as our 
great high priest in the heavenly sanctuary, he has made possible 
for us a real and immediate access to God. It is in this connection 
that the writer sets forth his idea of the future life. He thinks of 
it as life in its ideal fulfilment—the complete and abiding life of 
which our changeful existence on this earth is only the shadow. 
Through Christ we can attain to that true life. Even now we have 
the assurance of it by faith and can live in that assurance—but 
we do not obtain the reality except in the world to come. At this 
point, however, the Philonic conception blends itself in the writer’s 
mind with the traditional apocalyptic hopes. The world of higher 
realities becomes the heavenly world—an actual sphere above 
this earth, where God has his dwelling-place. Contrasted with 
Jerusalem, the seat of the earthly temple, there is ‘‘a continuing 
city,” “a city which hath foundations,” prepared by God for his 


people. This side of the writer’s thought is expressed most fully 
in the great passage where he enlarges on the goal of the Christian 
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life: ‘‘Ye are come unto mount Zion and unto the city of the 
living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to innumerable hosts of 
angels, to the general assembly and church of the firstborn who 
are enrolled in heaven and to God the Judge of all,” etc. (Heb. 
I2:22-24). Here we have a complete picture of the future abode of 
the righteous, as 1t was henceforth to be conceived by Christian 
thought. God is enthroned in a heavenly city. He has Christ at 
his right hand and is surrounded by “hosts of angels,” to whose 
company are added the elect souls from earth. In more than one 
passage elsewhere the writer suggests the counterpart to this pic- 
ture. As there is a heavenly city for the righteous, so there is an 
abode for the wicked—‘“‘a certain fearful expectation of judgment, 
and a fierceness of fire which shall devour the adversaries” (10:27). 

In the Epistle of James, which is concerned throughout with 
practical exhortation, there is little allusion to the doctrine of the 
future life. But in several passing references the author discloses 
the background of his ethical teaching. To those that love him, 
the Lord “will give a crown of life” (1:12); he has “promised them 
a kingdom” (2:5). The meaning of such references becomes clear 
in the light of other passages which speak of the approaching 
Judgment. We find ourselves amid the circle of ideas that pre- 
vailed in primitive Christianity, with its expectation of a speedy 
Parousia and a bestowal of life on the righteous. It has been 
inferred from this marked feature of the epistle that it ranks among 
the very earliest of the New Testament writings. More probably 
we are to draw a directly opposite inference. The reversion to 
apocalyptic thought is typical of the popular Christianity which 
grew up in the later time. 

The First Epistle of Peter, in its teaching on the new life as in 
its thought generally, is strongly affected by Pauline influence. 
As with Paul, the hope of immortality has its source and guar- 
anty in the resurrection of Christ (1:3; 3:21). The new life, as 
contrasted with the old, is “incorruptible” (1:4; 1:23). Even in 
the present the Christian enjoys a certain fellowship with Christ 
(1:8) and has undergone a change of nature (1:23). But the 
Pauline ideas are imperfectly apprehended, and are merged at 
every turn in the older apocalyptic ideas. The inheritance which 
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is ours as Christians is one “reserved for us in heaven” (1:4). It 
will only be given us “‘in the last time”’ (1:5), ‘“‘at the appearing of 
Jesus Christ” (1:7), and we are now “strangers and pilgrims” 
(2:11), the watchword of whose lives is “hope” (1:3; 1:21; 3:15). 
For the history of the Christian doctrine of immortality the epistle 
possesses a special interest, as containing the earliest reference to 
Christ’s preaching to the spirits in prison (3:19, 20). This peculiar 
conception was no doubt partly due to the natural feeling that 
those who had been condemned before Christ’s coming should 
have their chance of participating in the later salvation. But in 
itself it was a fragment of pure mythology that had crept in, per- 
haps, from some Egyptian or oriental source. Its presence in the 
epistle is one of the clearest indications of the mingling process 
that was now at work in popular Christianity. 

II Peter and Jude are kindred writings, intended to combat 
some form of heresy which assailed the very foundations of Chris- 
tian belief. Among these foundations, in the view of the writers, 
are the apocalyptic ideas as to the future. The fact of the Parousia, 
with its sequel in the judgment and the establishment of the 
kingdom, is strongly reasserted. The life to come is regarded, in 
strictly traditional fashion, as a gift bestowed on the righteous 
after their deliverance. A conspicuous feature in these writings is 
the insistence on a punishment in store for the wicked in the other 
world. ‘The Lord knoweth how to reserve the unjust unto the 
day of judgment to be punished” (II Pet. 2:9). ‘‘He turned the 
cities of Sodom and Gomorrah into ashes, making them an ensample 
unto those that after should live ungodly” (II Pet. 2:6; Jude, vs. 7). 
“The angels that kept not their first estate he hath reserved in 
everlasting chains under darkness unto the judgment of the great 
day” (Jude, vs. 6; II Pet. 2:4). 

In the Book of Revelation the realistic ideas of the future 
world, which form the background of all these writings, find their 
classic expression. The book has exercised an incalculable influence 
in the molding of subsequent belief. It is hardly less important 
historically, as illustrating the popular Christian ideas during the 
New Testament period. 

As in the Epistle to the Hebrews, a vision is set before us of a 
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heavenly palace or temple. God sits on his throne, with Christ 
as his assessor, and is worshiped by myriads of angels. A place is 
given in this company of the blessed to the elect from the tribes of 
Israel, and to a great multitude out of the Christian church who 
have suffered for the name of Christ. They are clothed in white 
robes (an allusion, perhaps, to the “‘spiritual body”) and enjoy a 
life of absolute peace and happiness, ever renewed. This blessed- 
ness of the redeemed, however, though it is described under images 
of earthly joy and satisfaction, is something far different in its 
nature. It consists in a perfect communion with God and a 
never-ceasing worship of him. “They are before the throne of 
God, and serve him day and night in his temple, and he that sitteth 
on the throne shall dwell among them” (7:15). 

It is only the martyrs who are transported immediately after 
death into the heavenly temple. The writer assumes that there 
will be a twofold resurrection. Those who have suffered for Christ 
will enter at once into his kingdom, and will reign with him for the 
thousand years that will precede the end of the world. The second 
resurrection will include all other men, after the thousand years 
are finished. In this curious manner a solution was found in the 
popular belief for that difficulty which had perplexed the mind of 
Paul. It was held that for men generally there would be a pro- 
longed interval of “sleep” between death and the judgment; 
while the immediate transition to life was reserved as a peculiar 
reward for confessors and martyrs. 

The millennium is followed by the general resurrection and the 
judgment; then comes the great consummation. In accordance 
with the apocalyptic tradition the writer conceives of this earth— 
transformed and glorified—as the final abode of God’s people. 
The New Jerusalem descends from heaven to earth, and all whose 
names are written in the book of life are gathered into it. Although 
established on earth, it is still the heavenly city, for all the barriers 
that separate the two worlds have now been broken down. But 
while he adopts the apocalyptic scheme, the writer departs, in one 
important respect, from primitive Christian belief. He takes for 
granted that all who enter into the new state of being must pass 
through the gateway of death. The old idea has been finally 
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abandoned that those who survive until the Parousia “will not die 
but will be changed”’ (I Cor. 15:51). 

The eternal blessedness of the righteous is contrasted with the 
doom reserved for the wicked. There is a “lake of fire and brim- 
stone” into which the devil and his angels are hurled after their 
last defeat, to be ‘‘tormented day and night for ever” (20:10). 
All who are condemned in the Judgment will be thrown likewise 
into the lake of fire. It may be doubted, however, whether the 
writer conceives the punishment of wicked men as eternal, like 
that of the evil spirits. He seems rather to think of them as suf- 
fering an utter destruction. In the lake of fire they undergo the 
second and final death. 

The book closes with a description of the New Jerusalem, the 
glories of which are set forth in a series of marvelous pictures. But 
with all the profusion of oriental imagery, there is no suggestion of 
a merely sensuous paradise. We are made to feel that all the 
details are symbolical, and that the heavenly city is the consum- 


mation of the spiritual life. ‘I saw no temple therein.” “They 


shall see his face.” ‘‘Behold the tabernacle of God is with men, 
and he will dwell with them.” The blessedness of the hereafter 
is the condition of perfect fellowship with God. 

We have now considered the idea of the future life as it finds 
expression in the various writings which may be taken as represen- 
tative of the popular Christianity. It is at once apparent that the 
Pauline conception, though not entirely lost, has in large measure 
been displaced by one that is much less profound and spiritual. 
Paul had indeed framed his doctrine in accordance with the com- 
monly received beliefs. He looked forward to a visible coming of 
Christ, a resurrection of the dead at the summons of the angelic 
trumpets, a judgment in which eternal life would be awarded to 
God’s people. But with Paul these traditional ideas are subsidiary 
and external. His ultimate endeavor is to base the hope of 
immortality on the new facts of Christian experience. He finds 
the assurance of it in the resurrection of Christ and all that this 
had meant to the apprehension of faith. He connects the life to 
come with the new spiritual life that has begun now, and perceives 
that in the last resort it is the same life, more fully realized. In the 
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later writings these far-reaching ideas are obscured or wholly for- 
gotten. The apocalyptic tradition once more becomes predomi- 
nant, and the future life is regarded simply as another state of being 
which will make amends for the labors and afflictions of the pres- 
ent. It ceases to bear an inward relation to Christian faith and 
experience, and passes into the world of hope and vision and 
revelation. 

None the less, we can observe a certain advance on the thought of 
Paul. In the first place, the idea of immortality has now become a 
clear and definite object of Christian reflection. It is no longer 
implicit in the general scheme of belief, but is felt to possess in its 
own right a primary religious significance. Again, the presentation 
of the idea under forms borrowed from apocalyptic was itself, in 
one sense, a gain. There was a danger that for Christian as for 
Greek thought the future life might become purely a matter of 
abstract speculation. Profound religious natures like Paul and the 
Fourth Evangelist might find all that their faith required in the 
inward certainty of a new life given to them by Christ. But for 
the ordinary mind something more was necessary if the hope of 
the hereafter was to be other than a theological dogma. Pre- 
sented in the vivid colors of apocalyptic, it made its appeal to the 
imagination. It impressed itself on Christian men and women 
with the force of a reality and became a motive power in their 
religious life. Once more, in the popular belief, with all its exter- 
nalism, we can discern an attempt to answer some of those diffi- 
culties which Paul had left out of account. He had addressed 
himself solely to the believer, and had little to say concerning the 
great mass of men in whom the Spirit had never accomplished its 
work of life. The church was unable to rest in this one-sided 
doctrine of the future. Questions pressed forward for solution as 
to the fate of the wicked, the ignorant heathen, the multitudes who 
had perished before the coming of Christ. When we turn from the 
serene horizons of Paul and the Fourth Evangelist to the “fearful 
expectations of judgment” which darken the other writings, we 
are, no doubt, conscious of the intrusion of crude and semi-pagan 
ideas. But we must needs admit that the popular thought was 
struggling, in however imperfect a fashion, with real and vital 
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issues, which had been too slightly regarded in the more spiritual 
doctrines. 

It is undeniable, then, that in the ordinary teaching of the 
church, as distinguished from that of the great individual thinkers, 
the Christian view of the hereafter was largely affected by alien 
influences. Beliefs were taken over from Jewish tradition, and 
were reinforced by the suggestions of Greek and oriental mythology. 
Yet the result was something very different from a mere relapse 
into the earlier apocalyptic dreams. The essential Christian ideas 
never ceased to assert themselves, and to leaven with a new sig- 
nificance all that was borrowed. Eternal life was linked in men’s 
minds with confession of Jesus Christ and obedience to his law. 
It was promised as a crown for moral victory, a reward for sacrifices 
that in this world seemed vain, a fulfilment of all noble endeavors 
and desires. The conditions of the future were set forth in realistic 
colors, but it was not forgotten that the heavenly city and its 
glories had a meaning beyond themselves. They were the visible 
types of a spiritual consummation. To behold God face to face 
and hold fellowship with him forever was joy and life. Within the 
New Testament period, as in the times since, the Christian hope 
assumed different forms, some of them less adequate than others 
to the inner purport of Christ’s message. But in them all we can 
recognize the working of a new spirit. The ancient beliefs and 
speculations have been definitely transcended, and have given 
place to the Christian conception of immortality. 
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THE INHERITANCE OF THE AUTHORIZED 
BIBLE OF 1611 


ROBERT GRENVILLE ARMSTRONG 
Amherst, Mass. 


The anniversary of the occurrence of any great event produces, 
for the time being at least, more thought and study relative to the 
event. This has been true in the recent, and still continued, cele- 
bration of the tercentenary of the Authorized Version of the 
English Bible. Many valuable papers have been given to the 
public. The secular as well as the ecclesiastical press has de- 
voted much space to the extolling of this beloved Book. 

During the past few months the Version of 1611 has been vari- 
ously termed a “translation” and a ‘‘revision.”” One might well 
ask which it is. Is it a translation of the mother tongues of its 
writers, or is it a revision of former translators? In the words of 
the Revisers themselves in the admirable Preface to the version: 

Truly (good Christian Reader) wee neuer thought from the beginning, 
that we should neede to make a new Translation, nor yet to make of a bad one 
a good one, (for then the imputation of Sixtus had bene true in some sort, that 
our people had bene fed with gall of Dragons instead of wine, with whey instead 
of milke;) but to make a good one better, or out of many good ones, one prin- 
cipall good one, not justly to be excepted against; that hath bene our indeauour, 
that our marke. .... 

We cannot say that the work was entirely a translation nor 
that it was entirely a revision. It was both. The committee 
retained the best phraseology of previous years if it did not vio- 
late the original. In their own words again from the Preface: 

And to the same effect say wee, that we are so farre off from condemning 
any of their labours that traueiled before vs in this kinde, either in this land 
or beyond sea, either in King Henries time, or King Edwards (if there were 
any translation, or correction of a translation in his time) or Queen Elizabeth’s 
of euer-renouned memorie, that we acknowledge them to haue beene raised 
vp of God, for the building and furnishing of his Church, and that they deserue 
to be had of vs and of posteritie in euerlasting remembrance. 
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And again, farther on in the Preface: 


By this meanes it commeth to passe, that whatsoever is sound alreadie 
(and all is sound for substance, in one or other of our editions, and the worst 
of ours farre better then their autentike vulgar) and same will shine as gold 
more brightly, being rubbed and polished; also, if any thing be halting, or 
superfluous, or not so agreeable to the originall, the same may bee corrected, 
and the trueth set in place. 


In this work of revision they used all available material. ‘‘ Nei- 
ther did wee thinke much to consult the Translators or Commen- 
tators, Chaldee, Hebrewe, Syrian, Greeke, or Latine, no, nor the 
Spanish, French, Italian, or Dutch.”” (The ‘‘ Dutch” undoubtedly 
refers to the Bible of Luther.) Seldon gives us a bit of insight 
into their method of work in his Table Talk: 


The translation in King James’s time took an excellent way. That part 
of the Bible was given to him who was most excellent in such a tongue (as the 
Apocrypha to Andrew Downs); and then they met to-gether and read the 
translation, the rest holding in their hands some Bible, either of the learned 
tongues, or French, Spanish, Italian, etc.; if they found any fault they spoke; 
if not he read on. 


The work thus spoken of must have been that of the select com- 
mittee who reviewed the whole labor of the six companies. Again 
in the Preface we find these words of indebtedness to those who 
had translated before: 


Yet for all that, as nothing is begun and perfited at the same time, and the 
later thoughts are thought to be the wiser: so, if we, building vpon their foun- 
dation that went before vs, and being holpen by their labours, doe endeuour to 
make that better which they left so good; no man, we are sure, hath cause to 
mislike vs; they, we perswade our selues, if they were aliue, would thanke vs. 


Hence we see that the Revisers themselves acknowledge the help 
that they received from previous translations and revisions. 
- Of their use of the original tongues they speak as follows: 


If you aske what they had before them, truely it was the Hebrew text of 
the Olde Testament, the Greeke of the New. These are the two golden pipes, 
or rather conduits, where through the oliue branches emptie themselues into 
the golde. Saint Augustine calleth them precedent, or originall tongues; Saint 
Hierome, fountaines. The same Saint Hierome affirmeth, and Gratian 
hath not spared to put it into his Decree, That, as the credit of the olde 
Bookes (he meaneth of the Old Testament) is to be tryed by the Hebrew 
Volumes, so of the New by the Greeke tongue, he meaneth by the originall 
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Greeke. If trueth be to be tried by these tongues, then whence should a trans- 
lation be made, but out of them? These tongues therefore, the Scriptures 
wee say in those tongues, wee set before vs to translate, being the tongues 
wherein God was pleased to speake to his Church by his Prophets and Apostles. 


From this it is clear that due importance was laid on the original 
tongues of the book on which they worked. They saw in them 
the true source of the work. They recognized themselves as trans- 
lators, but they also saw that it was a justified function of theirs 
to take the best of those who had gone before, provided that it was 
true to the sense of the original. 

What, then, has been the inheritance of the Authorized Version 
from the English Bibles of earlier days? It would require volumes 
to trace each phrase, verse, or idiom, but an insight of what the 
translators owed to preceding work may be gained by a few 
examples and comparisons. 

Wycliff is known as one of the earliest of the translators of the 
Bible. The work on the Bible at that time bears his name at least, 


whether or not he translated it himself. This early version from 


the Latin Vulgate has been highly praised as being the foundation of 
the phraseology of biblical English since. And it has had a tremen- 
dous molding power over the whole use of the language. Many 
terse Saxon phrases have been borrowed from Wycliff as well as 
several Latin words ending in -ation. “Strait is the gate, and 
narrow is the way” is so rendered in Wycliff, and “‘ The deep things 
of God”’ comes from him. When we modernize the spelling of 
Wycliff it reveals to us many familiar passages. When read aloud 
his text does not sound very different from the Authorized Version. 
The familiar beatitudes taken from the Wycliff Version will serve 
to show the similarities of phraseology: 


And Jhesus seynge the peple, went up into an hil; and whanne he was 


sett, his disciplis camen to him. And he openyde his mouthe, and taughte 
hem; and seide, Blessid be pore men in spirit; for the kyngdom of hevenes 
is herun. Blessid ben mylde men; for thei schulen weelde the erthe. Blessid 
ben thei that mournen; for thei schal. be coumfortid. Blessid be thei that 
hungren and thirsten rightwisnesse; for thei schal be fulfilled. Blessid ben 
merciful men; for thei schul gete mercy. Blessid ben thei that ben of clene 
herte; for thei schulen se god. Blessid ben pesible men; for thei schulen be 
clepid goddis children. Blessid ben thei that suffren persecucion for right- 
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wisness: for the kyngdom of hevenes is hern. Ye schul be blessid whanne 
men schule curse you, and schule pursue you; and schule seye al yvel agens 
you liynge for me. Joie ye and be ye glade; for your meede is plenteous in 
hevenes; for so thei han pursued also prophetis that weren bifore you. 

It is interesting to note that the Wycliff, the Rheims, and the 
Authorized use the word “charity” in I Cor., chap. 13, while 
Tyndale, the Genevan, and the Revision of 1884 use the word 
“love.”’ Dr. Richard Storrs, in an address delivered on the five- 
hundreth anniversary of the time of Wycliff, pays the following 
tribute to him: 

It is true that what Mr. Marsh elsewhere calls “the sacred and religious 
dialect” which has continued the language of devotion and of Scriptural trans- 
lation to the present day, was first established in England by the Wycliffite 
Version; and what Mr. Froude has characterized as the peculiar genius, of 
mingled tenderness and majesty, of Saxon simplicity and preternatural gran- 
deur, which breathes through the latest translation, had its example, and partly 
its source, in the earliest. 

The successor of Wycliff was William Tyndale, a master trans- 
lator. He followed the method of work later carried on by the 
committee of fifty-four appointed by King James. He translated 
the Bible from the original tongues, but did not disdain to use 
other helps. He made good use of the Latin Vulgate, the German 
Bible of Luther, and other existing commentaries and translations. 
In the words of Spalatin, taken from his Table Talk: 

This work was translated by an Englishman, who was staying there with 
two of his countrymen, and who was so learned in seven languages, Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, English, and French, that, whichever he spoke, 
you would think it his native tongue. 

The result of Tyndale’s painstaking work was a Bible, the dic- 
tion of which was to dominate the Authorized Version of 1611. 
Professor Albert S. Cook, writing in the Cambridge History of 
English Literature, says: 

It is agreed on all hands that the English of the Authorized Version is, 
in essentials, that of Tyndale. Minor modifications were made by translators 
and revisers for the next eighty years or so; but, speaking broadly, the Author- 
ized Version is Tyndale’s. , 

A study of his text, a comparison of it with the same text in the 
Authorized Version prove that, in a great measure, the latter has 
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been taken from the former. Almost any passage would suffice to 
prove this point. I Cor. 15:51-53 will do: 

Beholde I shewe you a mystery. We shall not all slepe; but we shall be 
chaunged, and that in a moment, and in the twinclinge of an eye, at the sounde 
of the last trompe. For the trompe shall blowe, and the deed shall ryse incor- 
ruptible, and we shalbe chaunged. For this corruptible must put on incorrupti- 
bilite; and this mortall must put on immortalite. 

It has been computed that nine-tenths of Tyndale’s work has 
been retained in I John, that five-sixths of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians is his also. The proportions are similar in all parts of 
the New Testament, and as far in the Old Testament as Tyndale 
had time to translate. Such an influence is indeed a tribute to the 
man who worked in obscurity, who sacrificed his home-land, who 
suffered martyrdom that “a boy that driveth the plough” might 
know the Scriptures. ‘‘He gave the language fixity, volubleness, 
grace, beauty, simplicity, and directness.”’ 

But we must hasten along our path of the translators and revis- 


ers. The next scholar who was to influence the Authorized Version 
by the work that he did was a contemporary of Tyndale, Miles 
Coverdale. He was not a translator in the true sense of the word. 
He could direct the work of others, and he had extraordinary skill 
as an editor. As such he utilized the work of Tyndale and of vari- 
ous translations in Latin and German. He had the support of 
powerful men in his own country, however, a fact that allowed him 
to carry on his work under more favorable circumstances. His 
influence on the Bible of 1611 is not as marked as that of Tyndale’s 
as far as extended passages are concerned, but it is very great in 
respect to apt phraseologies, turns, renderings, etc. He is typified 
by his phrases “tender mercies,’’ “loving kindness,” and the like. 
Lacking the rugged strength of Tyndale, he has the grace and charm 
of a milder spirit. How smoothly his sentences flow is seen especially 
in his translation of the Psalms. A good example of his style is the 
Twenty-third Psalm: 

The Lorde is my shepherde, I can want nothinge. 

He fedeth me in a greene pasture and ledeth me to a fresh water. 


He quickeneth my soule and bringeth me forth in the waye of rightuous- 
ness for his names sake. 


Though I shulde walke now in the valley of the shadowe of death, yet I 
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feare no euell, for thou art with me; thy staffe and thy shepe-hoke comfort 
me. 

Thou preparest a table before me agaynst mine enemies; thou anoyntest 
my heade with oyle, and fyllest my cuppe fulle. 

Oh let thy louing kyndness and mercy folowe me all the dayes off my life 
that I maye dwell in the house off the Lorde for euer. 


Taverner’s Bible, published about 1539, had only a slight effect 
on the Authorized Version. The most familiar passages retained 
by the Revisers are: ‘“‘because of their unbelief’; “ninety and 
nine”; “lodged”; “passover”; and “parables.” 

The Genevan Bible, the work of several men who had fled to 
the Continent for refuge, was a scholarly piece of work which also 
influenced the Authorized Version perceptibly. Its pure English, 
its accuracy, and its terseness commended itself to the people. It 
became a most popular version of the Scriptures. It bequeathed 
its scholarly nature to the Authorized Version. If we take the 
Lord’s Prayer as an example of the work we shall see a marked 
similarity : 

After this manner therefore pray ye. Our Father which art in heauen, 
halowed be thy Name. 

Thy Kingdome come, Thy wil be done euen in earth as it is in heauen. 

Giue vs this day our daily bread. 

And forgive vs our dettes, as we also forgiue our detters. 

And lead vs not into tentation, but deliuer vs from euil; for thine is the 
kingdome, and the power, and the glorie for euer. Amen. 


The so-called Bishops’ Bible was inspired by the success of the 
Genevan Bible, which was closely followed. Archbishop Parker 
objected to the controversial notes of the former and therefore 
appointed a committee of eight to revise the Great Bible. But it 
did not correct the faults of its predecessors and was cumbersome, 
costly, unscholarly, ill-suited to the public, and poorly edited. It 
was therefore without effect on the King James Version. 

One Bible—the Douai—which influenced the Authorized Version 
has not yet been mentioned. This work was done by Catholic 
scholars to offset the results of the English translations of other 
sects. It is strongly Latin in its phraseology, oftentimes approach- 
ing incomprehensibility. But from it the Authorized Version 
borrowed several phrases, among which we find “blessed,” 
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“decease,” “ upbraideth not,” ‘‘reprobate,”’ ‘‘impenitent,”’ 
“confess”’ for ‘‘acknowledge,”’ and others. 

It has not been my purpose to examine exhaustively all the 
material incorporated in the Authorized Version from its prede- 
cessors. I think it has been shown with sufficient clearness that 
the men who labored on the Bible under the command of King 
James were in the main revisers of the work of Tyndale who trans- 
lated from the original tongues. He was influenced by the diction 
of Wycliff. It is a misnomer to term the Authorized Version of 
the English Bible a translation. But to make such a statement 
does not cast disparagement on the men who labored in its behalf. 
Probably their work would not have attained the hold it has on 
the English people of today had they made a new translation. 
Their task was a larger one. They were molding a standard for . 
the English language. Tosecure the best diction, the fittest termi- 
nology, the clearest expression was more than the work of a trans- 
lator. They had back of them translations, of other men. They 
went over these former translations, diligently comparing them with 
the original tongues to detect any mistakes of translating, and 
choosing for their own volume the choicest and best of all who had 
gone before. Taking these bits from here and there, maybe whole 
chapters in some cases, they carefully corrected, compiled, and 
edited the whole. The result is, in the words of Professor John 
F. Genung (in the Biblical World for April, 1911) that, 


it is not only a classic, it is the English classic par excellence, true to the genius 
of English speech and life; and it is as truly a folk’s book as if it were a book 
of the passing year and not a classic at all. For language and literature alike 
it stands pre-eminent as the great clearing-house of idea and phrase, of story 
and figure, of thought literal and symbolic, the comrade of all ranks of mind 
from humblest to highest. 


Note.—Among recent helpful books bearing on this subject may be mentioned: 
Alfred W. Pollard, Records of the English Bible, Oxford, 1911; The Cambridge History 
of English Literature, 111, 1V, Cambridge, 1909; James Gairdner, Lollardy and the 
Reformation, 3 vols., London, tg10-11. 
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The American Enstitute of Sacred Literature 


A PROFESSIONAL READING COURSE ON 
JESUS IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN SCHOLARSHIP 


For the benefit of ministers and teachers of the Bible who are interested 
in present-day movements in biblical study, a professional reading course on 
“Jesus in the Light of Modern Scholarship” is being outlined in these pages 
by SHtRLEY JAcKSON Case, of the New Testament Department in the 
University of Chicago. Our sources of information regarding Jesus were 
dealt with in the October number; his life and teaching as determined by 
modern critical study were discussed in November. (Questions for considera- 
tion should be addressed to the Editors of the BrsticAL WorRLD; inquiries 
as to books and traveling libraries, to the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE. 


Ill. THE EARLY CHRISTIANS’ INTERPRETATION OF JESUS 


The following books upon this topic have been chosen for careful 
reading: J. Weiss, Paul and Jesus; J. Weiss, Christ, the Beginnings of 
Dogma; P. Lobstein, The Virgin Birth of Christ; K. Lake, The His- 
torical Evidence for the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

Paul is the earliest of Jesus’ interpreters whose opinions we know at 
first hand. But even a casual reading of the Pauline epistles shows us 
that the Apostle has very little to say about Jesus and his work upon 
earth. His death seems to have been the only phase of his earthly 
career that impressed Paul as supremely significant for Christian faith. 
But the risen Jesus, exalted to a place of heavenly lordship, and later to 
come as the Messiah in judgment, figures very largely in Paul’s thinking. 
This fact is so striking that sometimes critics have claimed that Paul 
had no vital concern with the earthly Jesus, and with his preaching 
about the fatherhood of God and the attainment of divine sonship for 
man through the realization of a godlike life. In Jesus’ conception of 
religion emphasis fell upon ethical and spiritual items; in Paul’s con- 
ception more doctrinaire features seem to predominate, salvation being 
conditioned upon assent to a certain type of christological speculation. 

Six years ago the late Professor Wrede of Breslau, in a small treatise 
on Paul, sharply restated this difference between the thought of Paul 
and that of Jesus, and went on to affirm that historical Christianity had 
adopted more generally Paul’s way of thinking, so that he and not Jesus 
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was in reality the founder of the new religion. Wrede’s book called 
forth several protests, of which Weiss’s Paul and Jesus is one of the 
latest. 

Weiss admits a wide difference between the teaching of Jesus and the 
preaching of Paul, yet he contends that the latter was influenced in 
important respects by the former. It was not so much Jesus’ teaching 
as his personality that exerted this influence. But how did this come 
about? Weiss would have it that Paul had known the earthly Jesus 
personally, and so was able to identify him in the heavenly vision on the 
way to Damascus. To be sure, in II Cor. 5:16, Paul writes, “even 
though we have known Christ after the flesh, yet now we know him so 
no more,” but whether this is meant literally, or is more general and 
mystical in significance, may still be questioned. But Paul, in perse- 
cuting the Christians, had had ample opportunity to observe the type of 
life which believers were endeavoring to exhibit in imitation of their 
Master. This will undoubtedly have impressed the persecutor forcibly, 
and it may well have been an important antecedent to his conversion. 
Paul and Jesus, then, are more vitally related than one might think, 
judging merely by a comparison of the more formal side of their respect- 
ive teachings. They were one not in doctrine so much as in vital piety. 
On the other hand, the different circumstances under which they lived 
necessitated some wide variations in their respective ways of thinking, 
the fundamental difference between the two in this respect being that 
Jesus did not present himself as the object of religious reverence, while 
for Paul veneration of Jesus is a primary dogma of religion. And this 
was true of believers in general in Paul’s day. But at the basis of all 
dogma was the new piety, which even in Paul’s case must be traced back 
to Jesus himself, who is thus the genuine founder of Christianity. 

The question of the place given Jesus in the interpretation of believers 
generally, is treated more comprehensively in Weiss’s Christ, the Begin- 
nings of Dogma. The earliest phase of belief was “Jesus is the Messiah” 
who will soon come to set up his kingdom—a faith which rested upon the 
disciples’ conviction of having seen the risen Jesus. Further substan- 
tiation of this faith was found in recalling Jesus’ own messianic claims, 
and the Old Testament notions about the Son of God and the Son of 
Man. Paul adopted the doctrine of the heavenly Christ and elaborated 
it along lines peculiar to his own thinking, while other interpreters fol- 
lowed with their individual contributions to the evolution of christo- 
logical speculation. These items are presented so clearly by Weiss that 
further comment here is unnecessary. 
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The significant reflection which this survey occasions is the wide 
departure of christological speculation from the teaching of Jesus as 
recorded in the primitive gospel tradition. There he did not present 
himself as the supreme object of religious devotion, but told men of the 
Father whom they were to worship and serve. But immediately upon 
attainment of the resurrection faith the disciples began to give Jesus a 
larger and larger place in their reflection, so that ultimately the religion 
which Jesus had exemplified and taught was overlaid by a faith which 
had the exalted Christ as its center. 

The doctrine of Jesus’ virgin birth and belief in his resurrection stand 
out so prominently in early Christian thinking that they merit separate 
treatment, for which the works of Lobstein and Lake may furnish a 
basis. 

Lobstein compresses into the minimum of space a strong argument 
against the historicity and doctrinal importance of the infancy stories 
of Matthew and Luke. His book is practically a brief to indicate the 
superior value of a faith detached from such a source although it may 
express itself through such a medium. He also seeks to show the reli- 
gious value which found expression in the virgin-birth tradition. The 
suggestions which follow correspond to the progress of Lobstein’s argu- 
ment from page to page so that the reader will have no difficulty in 
relating them to the proper parts of the book. 

In the editorial introduction Dr. Morrison indicates that the spread 
of the scientific mode of thought-makes the infancy narratives an increas- 
ing tax upon faith which is thus forced to ask whether these stories are 
sober history or theology in historical dress. 

Lobstein’s preface is given to the criticism of an unimportant book. 
His real argument begins on p. 41, where he indicates that in the earliest 
form of the gospel story the baptism of Jesus by John was the starting- 
point for his career. Thus the infancy narratives had no place in this 
early gospel, and moreover, from the point of view of literary criticism, 
they do not form an integral part of Matthew and Luke. They obvi- 
ously contradict each other and raise insuperable difficulties. For 
example, the two genealogies which are almost totally different startle 
the reader by agreement in the singular fact that they both give the 
lineage of Joseph—certainly a strange way of approach to the virgin 
birth of Jesus. Further, the author calls attention to the parents’ 
wonder in the temple incident, and the strangeness of the mother’s 
fear (Mark 3:20, 21), in the light of the annunciation knowledge which 
Mary must have had. He also points out with telling effect the silence 
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of Paul and John. The doctrine is then taken up as a reflection of 
Christian faith in terms of contemporaneous Messianism, and upon the 
background of the Old Testament records of remarkable births corre- 
sponding to remarkable careers. It is held that the evangelists do not 
base the sinlessness of Jesus upon the manner of his physical birth. 
Such a device is considered only a half-way remedy at best. And then 
consider how far back the “purifying” process must go in order to be 
perfectly valid. 

The reader should make clear to himself the difference of the point 
of view in Paul and John from that of the authors of the infancy narra- 
tives. Paul and John speak of the incarnation of a pre-existent being, 
while the narrators of the infancy narratives speak of the creation and 
birth of a new being. The early Christian theologians show no end of 
ingenuity in adapting these to each other for dogmatic use. 

Lobstein himself, however, runs into a strange mysticism (pp. 96- 
102, 112) in making his confession of faith. For in asserting the divinity 
of Jesus he makes him so extraneous in origin as to discredit hopelessly 
the moral possibilities of this world, and to ignore the fact of divine 
immanence. This is almost as evident in his conclusion as in his con- 
fession of faith. 

Lake limits his examination, so far as this is possible, to those parts 
of the New Testament, and certain other early Christian writings, which 
give direct testimony to the resurrection and appearance of Jesus. He 
does not discuss passages which incidentally affirm or imply that Jesus 
arose from the dead, and he attempts to escape the influence of dogmatic 
considerations, or inferences drawn from the experience of Christians, 
or the life of the Christian church. Indeed he holds that while the facts 
of experience may well prove the continued, unbroken life of the Lord, 
they can have no bearing upon the historical question whether the body 
of Jesus left the tomb and revealed itself to the senses of certain persons. 

The method and order in which such an inquiry must be prosecuted 
are clearly outlined and closely followed. First, the paragraphs which 
present the evidence, in those documents which have come down to us, 
are carefully examined, their original text recovered, so far as this is 
possible, and their contents interpreted. In I Cor., chap. 15, we have 
the earliest and most original tradition. Paul here reports testimony 
which must have come to him very directly from those who believed the 
Lord had appeared to them, and he adds to this testimony, derived from 
others, a brief but clear statement that Jesus had also appeared to him. 
The Gospels, however, do not contain such direct testimony as this. 
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Mark, the earliest of them, was not written by an eyewitness. More- 
over it has come down to us in a mutilated form, which contains no 
account of the resurrection or of the appearance of Jesus. Mark doubt- 
less contained, as it left the hands of the author, a report of an appearance 
of Jesus to Peter in Galilee, and perhaps of appearances to others. But 
this last conclusion cannot be restored from fragments in the other 
gospels. The other gospels contain accounts which come from unknown 
sources, and these cannot be identified or restored to their original forms, 
and they contain inconsistencies and improbabilities which must be 
recognized. The verses added to Mark and the fragments of the Gospel 
of the Hebrews and the Gospel of Peter add little or nothing to our 
historical sources. 

Secondly, the author attempts to reconstruct from these sources the 
content of the earliest tradition. Following is the result: Joseph of 
Arimathaea buried the body of Jesus on Friday evening. On Sunday 
morning some women visited an empty tomb in the vicinity, mistaking 
it for the one in which Jesus’ body had been placed. The disciples had 
returned to their homes but their courage was gradually revived by 
appearances of the risen Lord, first to Peter in Galilee and afterward to 
others both in Galilee and in Judea. Thus they were led to return to 
Jerusalem to take up the Master’s work. Here they met the women 
who told them of the empty grave, so there was added the statement 
that the resurrection took place on the third day. 

In the third division of the book the author endeavors to discover the 
facts behind this earliest tradition. Was the tomb empty? Was the 
resurrection on the third day? What significance is to be attached to 
the appearances? These questions are answered briefly. The grave 
was not empty. It was assumed to be so by the disciples the moment 
they experienced a vision of the risen Lord, and this inference was con- 
firmed by the testimony of the women who supposed that they had 
visited the grave in which Jesus’ body had been placed. Mention of the 
“third day” rests upon inference from the experience of the women, but 
in the later apologetic it was supplemented by Old Testament prophecy 
and by predictions of Jesus. The third question does not admit of so 
definite an answer. The author believes the earliest tradition regarded 
the appearances as spiritual, the emphasis upon the material side in Luke 
and John being due to apologetic interests. . But to explain the nature 
of a spiritual manifestation is difficult. The theory of subjective hallu- 
cination is rejected, and it is maintained that the disciples actually wit- 
nessed certain appearances dependent upon the spirit personality of the 
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heavenly Jesus. How these are to be explained we are as yet unable to 
say, but it is suggested that evidence collected by the society of psychical 
research may ultimately shed new light upon this elusive subject. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Did the first believers in Jesus’ messiahship think they were advocating 
a new religion or only a corrected form of their former faith ? 

2. In what sense was primitive Christianity a new religion, as compared 
with contemporary Jewish faith ? 

3. How much of Paul’s theology is brought over from his previous Jewish 
thought ? 

4. What were the chief agencies bringing about belief in Jesus’ resurrection 
and heavenly exaltation ? 

5. What relation had Jesus’ earthly career to these items of belief ? 

6. When did interest first arise in finding evidence of Jesus’ messiahship 
in his activity upon earth? 

7. What particular need was met by the doctrine of the virgin birth ? 

8. How did the spread of Christianity from Jewish to Greek soil affect 
theological speculations ? 

9. How does Jesus’ personal religion stand related to the early disciples’ 
religion about him ? 


ADDITIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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. B. Stevens, The Theology of the New Testament. 

F. Scott, The Apologetic of the New Testament. 

. C. Granbery, An Outline of New Testament Christology. 

. D. Burton, J. M. P. Smith, G. B. Smith, Biblical Ideas of Atonement. 

. Wrede, Paul. 

. Meyer, Jesus or Paul. 

. Weinel, St. Paul, the Man and his Work. 

W. Soltau, The Birth of Jesus Christ. 

P. W. Schmiedel, “Resurrection and Ascension Narratives” in Encyclopedia 
Biblica, Vol. IV. 

J. Orr, The Virgin Birth of Christ. 

J. Orr, The Resurrection of Jesus. 


McGiffert treats comprehensively the historical situation which called forth 
and cherished early Christian thinking, while Stevens expounds that thinking 
as embodied in the several New Testament books. Scott briefly surveys the 
main features of the Christian apologetic, pp. 37-71, dealing specifically with 
the early defense of Jesus’ messiahship. Granbery presents with admirable 
clearness the content of New Testament christological speculation, indicating 
also the genetic relations of its various types. Burton-Smith-Smith treat the 
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general history of the biblical conception of atonement, but pp. 145-243 give 
the early Christian representation of Jesus’ relation to this theme. Wrede 
emphasizes Paul’s independence of Jesus, while Meyer finds a vital connection 
between the two, notwithstanding Paul’s originality as a thinker. Weinel 
takes a wider survey, recognizing the importance of Paul’s personality and 
activity as factors in his contribution to Christianity. Soltau protests against 
taking the infancy narratives as actual history, and Schmiedel, by a very rigid 
application of criticism, rejects the historicity of the resurrection stories. Orr, 
on the other hand, contends vigorously for the literal accuracy of the gospel 
representation of both these items. 


Fra Angelico 


MADONNA DELLA STELLA 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


SUGGESTIONS FOR LEADERS OF BIBLE CLUBS 
USING THE OUTLINE COURSES 


Some years ago an eminent teacher conceived the idea that the funda- 
mental need of theological students in their approach to the Bible was a 
“survey course,” covering the Old Testament literature in its chronological 
development in harmony with the developing history of the Hebrew people, 
to be followed by a similar survey of the New Testament history and literature. 

In his own theological school these survey courses became the fundamental 
required courses. Just such a course reduced to its simplest form is needed 
by every Sunday-school teacher. “The Origin and Religious Teaching of 
the Old Testament Books” will provide the necessary foundation assisted by 
the helps for club leaders furnished in the BrBLIcAL WorRLD club leader’s 
exchange, under the direction of GEORGIA LouIsE CHAMBERLIN, Secretary 
of the Reading and Library Department of the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature, The U niversity of Chicago. 


THE SOCIAL AND ETHICAL TEACHINGS OF JESUS* 


The third study in this series, which is the work assigned to December, 
is closely allied to that of the sixth month, which is entitled, “ Brother- 
hood through Sonship.”” The emphasis in the current study is rather 
upon the teaching of Jesus concerning the nature of the kingdom of 
God and the advantages of membership in that kingdom, while the later 
study lays stress upon the duties or obligations of membership. A few 
moments spent in the investigation of the conception of the kingdom of 
God, as held by different members of the class, and an inquiry as to the 
source of this conception will probably develop the fact that few have 
reached conclusions directly from a study of the teaching of Jesus, and 
many from inheritance and environment. This will open the way for 
the question as to what basis there was in the antecedent history of the 
Hebrews for the idea of the kingdom which Jesus set forth. The 
leader has here an opportunity to give an interesting résumé of the 
growth of the messianic picture of the future of the Hebrew nation as 


t Course-book from the American Institute of Sacred Literature, The Social and 
Ethical Teachings of Jesus, by Shailer Mathews. 50 cents, postage 4 cents. 
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presented by the prophets and to point out the limitations as to mem- 
bership, and the characteristics and duties of members. It will be easy 
to recognize in the teachings of Jesus this same kingdom transformed 
into a kingdom whose basis was ethical, and membership in which was a 
matter of individual choice. The question as to whether in the thought 
of Jesus this kingdom was a developing fact or was to have its advent 
in the future is one which demands the most painstaking work of scholars, 
but the power of the fundamental principles of the kingdom in the 
regeneration of society may be shown to have been demonstrated 
throughout the Christian centuries. 

A definite program may be as follows: 1. The kingdom of God. A 
definition supported by quotations or statements by six members of 
the class. 2. Membership in the kingdom—the old and the new 
view. Mic. 4:1-5; Matt. 21:33-46; 22:1-14. What old limitations 
to membership in the kingdom did Jesus thus break down and upon 
what did he base new limitations? 3. To what extent could the people 
of Jesus’ day comprehend his conception of the kingdom? What was 
their attitude toward it? 4. Characteristic qualities of members of the 
kingdom as individuals. 5. Does the following definition of the kingdom 
find any organized means of expression in your community: “A reign 
of mutual service and help with an unselfish devotion to others as its 
impelling power”’ ? 

Discussion: Does the joy of membership in the kingdom exclude 
the joy of participation in the pleasures of the world? Monasticism 
resulted from an affirmative answer to the question. Was it the right 
answer ? 

The second meeting may be devoted to the consideration of the 
question of the relation of Jesus’ conception of the kingdom to a doctrine 
of the future life. 

A definite program may be: 1. The character of the conception of 
the future life held by different people in the community, a report of an 
investigation rather than a criticism. 2. The bearing of the principle of 
evolution upon a theory of the future life. 3. The capacity for growth 
in the kingdom of God and the method of such growth as illustrated by 
the parables of Jesus. 4. Arguments favoring the continuous growth 
and development of personality after the decay of the physical body. 

Discussion: (1) If the kingdom of God were limited to this life, would 
the rewards of membership compensate for the self-denying life of mem- 
bers ? or (2) Is the kingdom as conceived by Jesus a heavenly gift to men 
or a moral task to be achieved by them? 
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REFERENCE READING 

Clarke, The Ideal of Jesus, pp. 63-79; Mathews, The Gospel and the Modern 
Man, pp. 78-86; Stalker, The Christology of Jesus, pp. 127-167; Mathews, The 
Messianic Hope in the New Testament, pp. 67-83; Hyde, Jesus’ Way, pp. 33-38; 
Stevens, The Teaching of Jesus, pp. 58-70; Mathews, The Social and Ethical 
Teachings of Jesus, pp. 40-78; Wendt, The Teaching of Jesus, pp. 173-248; 
Gilbert, The Revelation of Jesus, pp. 30-144; Hastings, Dictionary of Christ 
and the Gospels articles on “‘Kingdom of God,” ‘‘ Messiah,” “ Eschatology,” 
“Eternal Life.” Shorter articles upon the first three topics are found in the 
Hastings Dictionary of the Bible, one-volume edition, and in more complete 
form in the four-volume edition. 


THE ORIGIN AND RELIGIOUS TEACHING OF THE OLD TESTAMENT BOOKS? 


The subject of study for the month is the Books of Samuel. The 
material falls naturally into two parts: (1) the chapters concerned with 
the founding of the Kingdom and the reign of the first king, and (2) the 
reign of David. 

Every chapter has its story of graphic interest, and it will be necessary 
though difficult to select for emphasis those events which are most sig- 
nificant from the point of view of the developing life and religion of the 
Hebrew people. Everything which contributes to our knowledge of the 
current thought concerning Jehovah and his relation to the nation or 
individuals in it will be valuable for our purpose. In giving historical 
and social background emphasis may be laid upon the place and the 
processes of worship, upon the significance of the Ark and its uses, upon 
the itinerating priest and minor customs alluded to in the story. 

The growing self-consciousness of the nation crystallizing at last into 
a demand for political organization brings into prominence the heroic 
figure of Samuel, and of Saul with his intensely human limitations. 
While this is the most definitely historical writing which we have yet 
encountered, we must conclude that the author of these books is not 
recording history for its own sake, but like the writers of books pre- 
viously studied is seeking to demonstrate his theory of the character of 
Jehovah and his dealings with the heroes of the books. This point 
should never be lost sight of by leader or class. Pragmatic history 
should be a familiar term to both. 

The first program for the month may be: (1) Samuel the boy, the 
priest, the judge (biographical stories); (2) the contribution of Samuel 
to the political and the religious life of Israel; (3) the psychological 


2 Course-book from the American Institute of Sacred Literature, The Origin and 
Religious Teaching of the Old Testament Books, by Georgia Louise Chamberlin. 
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effect upon Saul of his estrangement from Samuel; (4) the contribution 
of Saul to the political progress of the Hebrew nation. 

Discussion: What was the real basis of the struggle between Samuel 
and Saul, finally resulting in their estrangement ? 

The second meeting may be devoted to a study of David, but here 
also are two contrasting pictures, the young warrior, gallant, loyal, clear- 
sighted, and the old king in moral confusion and political disaster. More 
than ever is it necessary to the understanding of the central character 
that the current thought of his times should be considered, and the man 
measured by current standards rather than our own. 

Questions of special interest in teacher training are: (1) Does the 
fact that the prophetic compiler of the Books of Samuel impartially 
includes in his record the faults as well as the virtues of his heroes an 
advantage or a disadvantage in their use for religious instruction? (2) 
How does this affect their credibility ? (3) Does a credible story make 
a stronger ethical appeal than an incredible one ? 

A program may be: (1) The young shepherd, his relation to Samuel, 
and his early meetings with Saul; (2) the commander of Saul’s armies, 
and his strained relations with the king; (3) reading of David’s lament 
over Saul and Jonathan, II Sam. 1:19-27; (4) the young king, his 
capture of Jerusalem, the establishment of court and capital, and the 
instalment of the Ark of Jehovah; (5) reading of the story of the journey 
of the Ark to Jerusalem, II Sam. 6:1-20, and of the Psalm of entrance 
(Ps. 24); (6) brief history of the domestic and political troubles of David 
in his old age. 

Discussion: Reading of selections and discussion of Browning’s 
“Saul”’ as an interpretation of the characters of both David and Saul. 
This may profitably be assigned to a special meeting and the full hour 
given to it. 

REFERENCE READING 

Smith, Old Testament History, chaps. 7, 8; Wade, Old Testament History, 
chaps. 8, 9, 10; McFadyen, Introduction to the Old Testament, pp. 84-93; 
Driver, Introduction to the Old Testament, pp. 172-85; Kent, History of the 
Hebrews, I, pp. 101-168; Chamberlin, Hebrew Prophets, chap. 2; Kennedy, 
“Samuel,” The New Century Bible; Kirkpatrick, Samuel I, Samuel II, Cam- 
bridge Bible for Schools; The Hastings Dictionary of the Bible, one-volume 
edition contains articles on “Books of Samuel,” “Samuel,” “Saul,” “‘ David,” 
“Ark,” “ Philistines,” “Shiloh,” “Eli.” Longer articles are found in the four- 
volume edition. Maps from which a large outline map for class use can be 
constructed may be found in the dictionaries, and in Kent’s History of the 
Hebrews, Wade’s Old Testament History, and Chamberlin’s Hebrew Prophets. 
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Can Liberalism and Orthodoxy Live Together?—Not for years 
has public attention in Germany been turned toward the theological 
situation as since the decision of the Spruchskollegium in the case of 
Pastor Carl Jatho of Cologne. Jatho had been in the pastorate for some 
thirty years, and had in Cologne achieved remarkable success in inter- 
esting and drawing to the church men who had been alienated by the 
orthodox type of Lutheran preaching. One source of his success was 
apparently his frank avowal of a modernist position, with its mysticism, 
its doctrine of relativity, its disregard of any authority located in his- 
torical dogmas, and its almost pantheistic conception of the relation of 
God to the universe. The Spruchskollegium, consisting of thirteen men 
officially chosen to render judgment in any case of alleged departure 
from Lutheran standards, declared that “any further activity of Pastor 
Jatho within the established evangelical church . . . . is incom- 
patible with the attitude toward the standards of the church taken by 
him in his teaching.” This decision forms a Lutheran parallel to the 
papal denunciation of modernism. It means that there is to be no 
official tolerance of advanced liberal views in the established church of 
Prussia. 

The decision has called forth an enormous literature of protest and 
defense. Four of the leading pastors of Prussia immediately issued a 
public statement proclaiming their intention to let conscience rule in 
their preaching rather than the official decrees of the established church. 
This proclamation quickly received the signatures of a hundred other 
pastors. Individuals and organizations which are concerned to preserve 
liberty of conscience have passionately protested against this action 
which officially proclaims that the only freedom possible in religious 
thinking must be found outside the church. It was pointed out that the 
retention of Pastor Jatho in Cologne could work no injustice to anyone, 
since there were plenty of churches to minister to the needs of those who 
are orthodox in their thinking, while Jatho alone could minister accept- 
ably to the several hundreds whom orthodoxy had failed to attach to the 
church, but whom Jatho had led into active church life. On the other 
hand, many liberal theologians, among them Harnack, felt that the 
traditional standards of the state church must be observed if there is 
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to be any such thing as a state church at all. It was argued that so 
long as the state-church prescribes certain doctrinal conditions for its 
ministers, no pastor has a right to expect support from the state when 
he is positively violating the prescriptions which he covenanted to observe 
in his ordination vow. This distinctly political attitude was exhibited 
in sensational form at a church service in Charlottenburg where a com- 
pany of soldiers were in attendance. When the pastor in his sermon 
undertook to defend Jatho, the officers rose and commanded the soldiers 
to leave the church as a sign of loyalty to the state and of protest against 
the implied criticism of the state involved in the defense of a man who 
had been officially adjudged unworthy to serve the established church. 

Germany is thus brought face to face with the question which is 
more or less acute in all lands. Are those who are genuinely religious 
and who use the machinery of the church for the religious upbuilding of 
men, but who depart radically from the doctrinal expressions of Chris- 
tianity in the traditional creeds, to be allowed to exercise their freedom 
within the church? Is it better for the progress of religion that there 
should be two distinct churches, one orthodox and one heterodox, each 
maintaining an exclusive attitude toward the other? Or is it better for 
one organization to make a place for diversity of theological opinion 
among its members and officers? The German mind has a horror of 
“sects’’ and is willing to pay a considerable price for the sake of main- 
taining one established church. But the tolerance which could recognize 
the equal rights of the Lutheran and the Reformed types of theology is 
not always ready to recognize the rights of modernism alongside of 
orthodoxy. Even so radical a theologian as Wernle has declared that 
the real issue which must be faced is whether the gospel is a definite 
historical quantum to be preserved as a sacred tradition, or whether it 
is essentially the activity of a free religious spirit, recognizing no obliga- 
tions save to conscience in the sight of God. Wernle makes it plain 
that he stands on the side of the historical authority of a gospel to be 
transmitted from generation to generation rather than on the side of 
untrammeled freedom. At the same time both he and Harnack deplore 
the fact that Jatho’s standing in the church has been made the subject 
of an official decision. 

One of the most suggestive surveys of the situation has been made 
by Professor Sell in recent numbers of Die christliche Welt, the organ of 
moderate liberalism in Germany. He points out the fact that there are 
actually in existence in the church today two distinct types of religious 
thinking and experience. Modernism, as is abundantly evident from 
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the vigor of the movement in the Catholic church and from the wide- 
spread prevalence of liberalism in Protestantism, is here to stay, for a 
while, at least. The question of the hour is whether Christianity shall 
accept or reject the co-operation of men who, if they are to be honestly 
religious at all, must be so in terms of a world-view and a philosophy 
strikingly different from that which is expressed in the traditional creeds 
of Christendom. He earnestly desires that there should be no hostile 
division of the religious forces of our day; and he proposes a modus 
vivendi by which the two theologies may work together. The three con- 
ditions which he proposes are worth pondering by all who see clearly 
the situation which has been revealed by the examination of Jatho. 

1. Orthodoxy must recognize the rights of the liberals to their own 
interpretation of Christianity. It must recognize this not only out of 
an irenic interest, but for the safe-guarding of its own rights. The 
orthodoxy of today departs in certain significant particulars from the 
orthodoxy expressed in the Lutheran creeds. Would it not seem like 
dangerous modernism to the Reformation leaders? Would Luther be 
satisfied with the theology of those who are unmolested by the official 
guardians of the standards of the church? Freedom of interpretation 
is absolutely necessary in the interests of honesty on both sides. 

2. Orthodoxy appeals to the Bible as justification for its position. 
But, as a matter of fact, the liberals are actually using the Bible more 
honestly than are the conservatives. They are more truthfully setting 
forth the ideas which were held by the biblical men. They are discover- 
ing the religion of the Bible more accurately and are drawing from this 
an inspiration for service which is positive and constructive. The 
recognition of the legitimacy of this critical method of using the Bible 
is imperative. Not to the exclusion of the older method. That too has 
its devotees who derive from it real nourishment for the religious life. 
Both are needed in the life of today. Each can minister to souls who 
could not be reached by the other method. 

3. The one supreme question is not as to the attitude which a man 
assumes toward the official creeds, not as to the method by which the 
Bible is interpreted, but as to the actual competency of one ideal or the 
other to create and to maintain positive religious life. The scriptural 
test of religious edification should be supreme. The modern church 
needs to learn the spirit of Paul who was willing to become all things to 
all men if thereby he might win some. The objective content of the 
Christianity presented to children is very different from the content 
which is presented to adults. The exposition of Christianity to a 
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congregation of simple-minded orthodox Christians is very different from 
its presentation to a company of critical scientists. Doctrines in 
and of themselves are impotent to save. Doctrines are rightly used 
only as they are instruments to awaken and nourish religious life. If it 
be a fact that modernism is actually bringing men to discipleship to Jesus 
and is inspiring them with a desire to serve humanity in his name, 
modernism rightfully belongs within the limits of the church of Christ. 
Only if it shall fail to create the Christian life in men should it be 
excluded. 

Whether the Prussian church will look with favor on any such modus 
vivendi remains to be seen. Meantime all the world will be learning 
from this crisis in the church of Germany how best to deal with the issue 
which is peculiar to no nation of modern Christendom. 
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GAork and GAorkers 


AN interesting demand for the teaching of Hebrew in the public 
schools has recently been presented to members of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Chicago, by groups of Jewish citizens. 


TuE Bible Study Secretaries of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion have this year undertaken the organization of Bible classes for mem- 
bers of college and university faculties. It is hoped that such classes, 
conducted by representative professors, will result in quickening the 
religious interest of faculty men. The secretaries report the holding of 
more than fifty Bible institutes for students in different parts of the 
country during the past year. 


Tue American Committee for Lectures on the History of Religions 
has secured Professor Franz Cumont, Ph.D., as the lecturer for this 
season. He is the leading authority on Mithraism, on which he has 
published a monumental work presenting and interpreting the texts and 
monuments bearing on this remarkable mystic cult, which in the early 
centuries of our era was a serious rival to Christianity. A popular and 
briefer work of his on the subject has been translated into English under the 
title The Mysteries of Mithra. Professor Cumont’s chief field of investiga- 
tion, however, has been in the history of astrology and more particularly 
in the bearings of astrology on Greek, Roman, and oriental religions. He 
has collaborated in the cataloguing of the Greek astrological codices, and 
has made special journeys of exploration to Asia Minor in order to study 
the formation of religious movements in that district on the spot. 
His lectures in America deal with the general subject of “Astrology 
and Religion.”” They are being delivered at seven leading institutions. 
An unusual opportunity is therefore presented of hearing the leading 
authority on this subject give a popular exposition of the part played 
by astrology in the religions of the ancient Orient and of Greece and 
Rome. Professor Cumont was born in Alost in 1868. He studied at the 
universities of Bonn, Berlin, and Vienna in 1888-89 and at Athens, 
Rome, and Paris in 1890-92. He is a member of the Royal Academy 
of Belgium, a corresponding member of the French Academy and of the 
royal academies of Berlin, Munich, and Gottingen. Until his resignation 
in 1910, Professor Cumont was professor of the Greek language and litera- 
ture at the University of Ghent. He is one of the Curators of the Royal 
Museum of Brussels. 
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THE IDEAL OF JESUS 


The latest book of Professor Clarke’s' is an inspiring continuation of 
the fascinating and instructive development of theological thought which 
he has recorded in his theological writings and has put in such charm- 
ing biographical form in his Sixty Years with the Bible. Professor 
Clarke began with the belief that we must look to the past for our 
information as to the nature of Christianity, that in the Bible we have 
formulated for all time the essential doctrines of the Christian faith and 
the program for a Christian life. Little by little he was forced to recognize 
the vitality of present religious life and to admit the claims of present 
experience to a hearing. Finally, in his book The Use of the Scriptures 
in Theology he reduced the canon of Christian thinking from Scripture 
as such to the Mind of Christ. That is definitely Christian which 
accords with Christ’s view of truth. The authority of the past was 
definitely limited and was so spiritualized as to seem vague in content as 
contrasted with the older dogmatic systems. The present book reveals 
the tremendous positive power of an interpretation of Christianity which 
bases faith not on a fixed authority from the past but on the promise of 
the future. What Professor Clarke expounds is not the dogmatic 
system of Jesus, not even the ideas of Jesus, but his ideal. Christianity 
therefore is to be found not in any finished system but in the never- 
finished forward-reaching vision of the better life for mankind which 
may come through discipleship to Jesus. The essence of our religion 
is therefore located in the realm of the will rather than in that of the 
intellect. 

This conception of the task leads him to emphasize the spiritual 
values rather than the technical problems of the New Testament records. 
Scholars who are conversant with the critical questions now so prominent 
will miss some of the queries which they have been accustomed to judge 
fundamental. There is no attempt to estimate accurately the historical 
status of the sources of our knowledge. There is almost no discrimina- 
tion made between the different points of view of the different evangelists. 
It is true, the author confines himself to the Synoptics, recognizing 
that in the Fourth Gospel the utterances “have been consciously recast 


Ideal of Jesus. By NEWtTon CLARKE. New York: Scribner, 
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by another mind”’ and therefore “cannot rightly be used for the purpose 
of setting forth the actual ideal of the living Jesus himself” (p. 13). 
That a similar recasting of the thought of Jesus may have taken place 
to some extent in the Synoptics is indeed admitted, but this considera- 
tion does not prevent the use of the synoptic sayings as bona fide utter- 
ances of Jesus. Professor Clarke feels that for the discovery of the ideal 
of Jesus such critical problems as those with which New Testament 
scholars are now engaged may be ignored. ‘There is no doubt whatever 
as to what he [Jesus] stood for.” . . . . ‘There is no ambiguity about 
his position”’ (p. 8). This ignoring of minute critical questions enables 
the author to write with a refreshing freedom from technical detail; 
but it likewise leads him unconsciously to blend his own ideals with 
those of the New Testament so as to secure consistency. This shifting 
from one position to another is especially conspicuous in the crucial 
chapter on the “‘ Kingdom of God.” He is here undertaking to discover 
what Jesus meant by the kingdom of God. But instead of a critical 
examination of the historical connotation of the phrase, he proceeds to 
shift the inquiry to a totally different field. He asks instead the ques- 
tion, “What sort of a kingdom actually came as a consequence of Jesus’ 
life and teaching?” This is, of course, an important question, and one 
which will have large value in determining the actual significance of the 
life of Jesus for us. But it is quite conceivable that the ideal of the 
kingdom which Jesus consciously held was not identical with the actual 
outcome of Christian history. The non-sequitur of this method is evident 
in a paragraph on p. 72, where, after summing up the three characteris- 
tics of the kingdom which actually came, he says, “Or, to put the three 
into one, the kingdom of God is the embodiment of the ideal that Jesus 
held.” Another illustration of his short and easy way of disposing of 
difficulties is found in his discussion of the beatitudes. He does not 
think it essential to decide whether the Matthean or the Lukan form is 
nearer to the ideal of Jesus. ‘Either of the two sayings corresponds 
to the ideal of Jesus. They do not contradict each other in any vital 
way, and he may perfectly well have uttered them both” (p. 237). 
The book therefore is in no sense a contribution to exact historical 
knowledge concerning Jesus. It ignores or evades the very questions 
which the historian must face. But the service which it renders to the 
cause of the religion of Jesus is far greater than could be furnished by 
any minute historical criticism. It isan appreciation of Jesus by one who 
has found in him complete satisfaction of the yearning of the soul for 
the highest revelation of human possibilities. It is precisely this quality 
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of personal devotion which gives to Professor Clarke’s exposition that 
sensitiveness to the spiritual significance of the teachings of Jesus which 
makes them shine with rare luminousness. The reader feels that the 
book is the outcome of years of intimate communion with the marvelous 
figure portrayed in the gospels rather than of the more objectively correct 
but more spiritually barren method of literary criticism. The topics 
of the chapters reveal how truly Professor Clarke has reflected the 
emphasis of Jesus himselt. Such themes as “The Kingdom of God,” 
“ Righteousness,” “‘ The Filial Life,” “‘ Deliverance from Evil,”’ “‘ Liberty” 
reveal how admirably the concrete interests of Jesus are apprehended. 
Each topic is discussed by citing and explaining typical incidents or 
teachings which illustrate the ideal underlying what Jesus did or said. 
One cannot read these chapters without feeling that there is nothing in 
all the world so glorious as to confess allegiance to the ideal of Jesus and 
no task so rich in spiritual returns as to be a messenger of this marvelous 
gospel. The book ought to prove an immense stimulus to pastors, and 
should show its influence in promoting a type of preaching which will 
appeal with searching power to men. When under the spell of this 
profound spiritual appreciation of Jesus, the reader is quite willing to 
forego critical defects. For after all, there is a convincingness about 
the ardent testimony of this modern disciple of Christ which preserves 
the spirit of the New Testament writings with rare fidelity. 

The last three chapters of the book deal with “Christianity,” “The 
Church,” and “‘Society.”’ Here the practical application of the study 
comes to expression. If we want to discover what Christianity is we 
have only to ask what sort of life would result from the ideal of Jesus. 
Instead of attempting to discover what beliefs Jesus made binding on 
the church, we ask what would be the practical outcome if men were 
to live under the sway of his ideal of filial trust in God and of the spirit 
of loving ministry to one another. Such a putting of the problem 
removes the last vestiges of dogmatism from Christian theology and 
ethics and opens the path for genuine progress in the forms of Christian 
thought and action while preserving the inspiration which springs from 
an enthusiastic adoration of Jesus as the supreme revelation of the way 
of life. As might be expected, the result is a humble and honest con- 
fession that the ways of men are far from being what Jesus would wish. 
A more potent revelation of the personal and social sins which we are 
complacently committing has seldom come from a Christian teacher. 
But it comes as the inevitable result of a deeper appreciation of the ideal 
of Jesus, and is accompanied by a message of hope for those who believe 
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that Jesus points the way to the better future toward which his disciples 
must strive. A Christianity such as that expounded in this book can 
never be anfiquated. It marks the dawn of a new era of conquering 


faith in the name of Jesus. 
GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


CHRIST AND COMPARATIVE RELIGION 


Modern research has disclosed many and varied religious notions in 
the life of the ancient orient. Not only Jews but also Babylonians, 
Egyptians, Phrygians, Syrians, Greeks, Romans, in fact all peoples of 
that ancient world, were exceedingly religious. This was the world in 
which Jesus and the apostles lived, hence the query is often raised today, 
What influence had the surrounding religions upon the formation of 
Christianity? Recent extremists have said that this source supplied 
practically everything contained in Christianity, even the figure of Jesus 
himself. Others less extreme think Jesus as portrayed in the gospels has 
been freely decked out with borrowed ideas, though he was an actual 
person. So it happens that one of the liveliest.phases of New Testa- 
ment study today is the question of Christianity’s connection, particu- 
larly in its thought of Jesus, with contemporary ethnic faiths. 

But one who seeks in Valensin’s lectures" help upon this problem will 
be frequently disappointed. The author is not mainly concerned to sift 
the traditional data regarding Jesus in order to discover their genetic 
relationships; his interest is in claiming that the doctrine of Christ’s 
person is not affected by the modern comparative study of religions. 
The result is a strictly traditional christological apologetic bearing the 
imprimatur of the Roman church. Two premises for the discussion are 
laid down in the opening lecture. These are the fact of the supernatural 
Christ attested in the existence of the supernatural church, and the refusal 
to treat the history of Christianity from the evolutionary point of view. 
Having so defined the problem as to guarantee the conclusion desired, 
the author examines some phases of the Babylonian religion, of Bud- 
dhism, of the syncretistic Graeco-Roman faiths, and of Jewish Messian- 
ism. He concludes with a lecture on “Jesus Christ, the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life’’—the culmination of God’s revelation of himself tohumanity. 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


1 Jésus-Christ et Vétude comparée des religions. Conférences données aux 
facultés catholiques de Lyon. Par ALBERT VALENSIN. Paris: Gabalda et Cie., 1911. 
Pp. 232. Fr. 3. 
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THE PERSONALITY OF CHRIST 


Dr. Sanday’ has followed the publication of his Christologies Ancient 
and Modern by three lectures in which he attempts to make his meaning 
clearer. In particular, much adverse criticism had been evoked by the 
apparent primacy which Dr. Sanday had given to the subconscious as the 
realm in which the most intimate relations to God are established. In 
these lectures he disclaims any intention of having espoused radical 
psychological views, and attempts by the use of new metaphors to estab- 
lish the facts of an “‘inner” self which is the unifying center of the more 
detailed and conscious experiences of the larger self. In this center of 
control is “deposited” all that comes from past personal and racial 
experience. A very real connection is thus established between any 
individual’s life and the largely unknown and uncatalogued spiritual 
forces of the universe. Dr. Sanday believes that it is precisely in this 
deeper personal life that we gain direct contact with God. In Jesus the 
relationship of this inner self to God was so perfect that he was completely 
controlled by Deity, whereas other men are imperfectly controlled. 

Dr. Sanday’s exposition is significant of the interests which come to 
light in most modern christological discussions. Our study of the his- 
torical Jesus has made it impossible to think of him as an inexplicably 
unique being whose psychic life is unlike that of other men. In order to 
feel the power of that historical character, we must link Jesus closely to 
the universal human conditions of life. The consistent outcome of this 
would be the definite abandonment of the sacramentalism of the Greek 
theology, which appealed to the magical power of the non-human in 
Christ, and the definite recognition of a religious life which we receive 
through actually sharing the religious experience of Jesus as far as we are 
able. Dr. Sanday’s exposition, however, seems to be so strongly con- 
trolled by the older desire to discover the exact locus of the divine 
“nature’’ of Jesus, that the religious significance of his position is doubt- 
ful. For if, as seems to be implied in the attempt to give an actual 
psychological analysis of the personal life of Jesus, the divine in him is 
to be found im his human experience, and not superimposed upon it, then 
the theologian will defeat our own purpose if he retains the Chalcedonian 
demand for a Jocus of the divine incommunicably distinct from his human 
experience. It is not easy to tell whether Dr. Sanday’s appeal to the 
unconscious, ‘“‘inner” self is correlated to this Chalcedonian demand or 


t Personality in Christ and in Ourselves. By WitttaAM Sanpay.. Oxford: 
University Press, 1911. Pp. 75. 30 cents. 
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not. At any rate it is significant that the religious experience of Jesus 
is felt to be so important. To emphasize this means to emphasize the 
moral and psychological elements in our own Christian life. To center 
attention on a non-human “nature” means logically an appeal to magical 
redemption through a sacramental “real presence.”” Which of the two 


is truer to the ideal of Jesus? 
GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


RECENT LITERATURE ON THE PENTATEUCH 


The Cambridge University Press has laid the general religious public 
under new obligations through the recent publication of three volumes 
on the Pentateuch.! These volumes belong to the popular series of 
commentaries known as the “Cambridge Bible” and bring it nearly to 
completion. The only volumes remaining unpublished are those on 
Genesis, Leviticus, Deuteronomy, and Ruth. It is characteristic of 
English caution that the volumes on the Pentateuch have been delayed 
in preparation until a general consensus of scholarly opinion had been 
attained regarding the nature and origin of the Pentateuch. The 
writers place themselves unreservedly on the side of historical criticism 
in refreshing contrast to the point of view of the older volumes in the 
series, on Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings. 

Professor Driver’s Exodus reveals the quality of workmanship so 
long familiar to students of this author’s writings. His opinions regard- 
ing the date and origin of the materials in Exodus have been published 
already in his splendid Introduction, now in its eighth edition. His 
conclusions on some problems in the realm of history are of interest. 
He follows several scholars in supposing that not all of the Hebrews went 
down into Egypt and that the Habiri of the Tel-el-Amarna letters are 
ancestors of the biblical Hebrews. This makes it possible to harmonize 
the fact of the presence of Israelites in Egypt with the account on the 
style of Merneptah in which the Pharaoh relates that he has smitten 
Israel in Palestine. Professor Driver also leans toward the acceptance 
of the once discredited hypothesis that the Aperiu of the Egyptian 

t An Introduction to the Pentateuch. By A. T. Chapman. New York: Putnam, 
IQII. XX+339 pages. $1.00. 

The Book of Exodus in the Revised Version, with Introduction and Notes. By 
S. R. Driver. New York: Putnam, rort. Ixxii+443 pages. $1.00. 

The Book of Numbers in the Revised Version, with Introduction and Notes. By 
A. H. McNeile. New York: Putnam, 1911. xxvii+196 pages. 75 cents. 
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inscriptions are to be identified with the Hebrews. Merneptah was the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus. Regarding the ten plagues, Professor Driver 
is content to say, ‘No doubt, Egypt was visited at the time by an 
unusual combination of natural calamities, which materially facilitated 
the Israelite exodus, . . . . it must be left an open question how far 
their miraculous character can be insisted upon.”’ He still holds to the 
traditional location of Mt. Sinai in the south of the Sinaitic peninsula, 
notwithstanding the almost insuperable difficulties attached to this 
view. 

As to the legislation contained in Exodus, Professor Driver grants 
that Moses may have planted the germ of the Covenant Code, and may 
well have originated most of the Decalogue in its primitive form. The 
second commandment prohibiting the making of images creates the most 
difficulty for our author and forces him to leave the question of the 
Mosaic origin of the Decalogue as a whole undecided. 

This commentary places within the reach of everybody the most 
generally accepted results of recent study on the Book of Exodus. It 
presents little that is new and nothing that is startling, but constitutes 
a sober guide for the man of average culture to a book that can scarcely 
be understood aright without such competent aid. 

Dr. McNeile, who has himself written a commentary on Exodus in 
the ‘‘Westminster” series, which deserves high praise, has furnished the 
Cambridge Bible with the first popular commentary in English on the 
Book of Numbers. It should be noted that both this and Driver’s 
Exodus are based upon the Revised Version, instead of the Authorized 
as in the earlier volumes, and have the analysis of the sources indicated 
on the margin of the text by the use of the usual letters J, E, D, P, etc. 

McNeile reduces the size and cost of his commentary by referring 
the reader to Chapman’s /ntroduction for the discussion of several 
important topics belonging to the interpretation of Numbers. This 
enables him to handle the special Introduction to Numbers in small 
space and to give more room to the commentary proper. 

The comments are clear and instructive and demonstrate the excel- 
lent judgment of Dr. McNeile. He convincingly proves the impossibility 
of doing away with the large numbers of the Hebrew census as Professor 
Petrie proposed to do by converting the Hebrew word for “‘thousand”’ 
into “household” or “family.” He shows likewise the impracticable 
nature of Dr. Orr’s treatment of the same ‘problem. He differs from 
Professor Driver in that he locates Sinai somewhere in close proximity 
to Kadesh. He unhesitatingly declares the 48 Levitical cities to have 
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been existent only in the priestly writer’s imagination. The work of 
Dr. McNeile is, on the whole, so good that we can but wish he might have 
given us more of it. Particularly appreciated would have been a fuller 
treatment of the various archaeological questions that arise in the study 
of Numbers. But these things may be found in Gray’s more extended 
commentary. To him who has neither the time nor the learning requi- 
site to appreciate the larger work, Dr. McNeile’s book may be unre- 
servedly commended. 

The editor of the Cambridge Bible ran some risk in selecting for the 
task of writing the Introduction to the Pentateuch a man whose reputation 
as an Old Testament scholar had yet to be made. But he evidently 
knew his man. The writing of an Introduction for the general 
public, of course, does not call for the achievement of fresh results. 
It is rather a test of a writer’s ability to organize his materials and to 
present results already achieved in a clear and persuasive manner. The 
mass of materials to be surveyed and their heterogeneous character make 
the task one to try a writer’s mettle. Chapman’s work, judged by this 
test, must be pronounced conspicuously successful. 

It is interesting to note that while the title of the volume is An Jntro- 
duction to the Pentateuch, the text continually speaks of the “‘Hexateuch”’ 
in accordance with the more common custom of scholars. Is the title 
the editor’s sop to Cerberus? The scheme of the volume is devised with 
reference to the need of the man who knows practically nothing regarding 
the newer views of the Hexateuch. The first part is introductory and 
gives most attention to the history of the Pentateuchal criticism. The 
second and main part is devoted to the consideration and demonstra- 
tion of three propositions. These are taken up in the following order: 
(1) The Hexateuch contains passages of later date than the times of 
Moses and Joshua. (2) The Hexateuch is a composite work in which 
four documents (at least) can be distinguished. (3) The laws contained 
in the Pentateuch belong to three separate codes which belong to differ- 
ent periods in the history of Israel. This part closes with a brief presen- 
tation of the testimony of the prophets as to the law. A series of ten 
appendices completes the book. The volume presents an abundance of 
information in an intelligible and interesting manner. The student who 
works through it with care will obtain a thorough understanding of the 
main features of the somewhat intricate process of development which 
gave rise to the Hexateuch. The writer wisely leaves the more com- 
plicated phases of the literary analysis for more exhaustive works. 
The point of view is essentially that of Wellhausen throughout. 
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At one point, it may be said, greater care might have been taken. 
The impression left by the treatment is that the Priestly legislation 
was wholly the product of the exilic and post-exilic age. This is 
doubtless true of the origin of the Priestly Code as a separate and distinct 
body of law. But it is safer to say with Dillmann, Driver, and others 
that the Priestly Code, late as it is, nevertheless contains much law 
which in original form goes back to relatively early times and reflects 
more primitive customs. The various local sanctuaries and the Temple 
had certainly each its own body of ritualistic customs, and in the formu- 
lation of the Priestly Code such material as this was freely used. The 
point of view and spirit of P are in large measure new, as are likewise 
many of the laws, but the substratum of law is much older than the 
Code itself. 

It would be difficult to imagine a guide better adapted on the whole 
to induct a student into the mysteries of Hexateuchal criticism than 
Chapman’s [ntroduction, and this with the two excellent commentaries 
of Driver and McNeile greatly enhances the value of the “Cambridge 
Bible” series and furnishes the student with a good equipment for the 


study of the Hexateuch. ; 
J. M. Powis 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 
Raymont, T. The Use of the Bible in the Education of the Young. A Book for 
Teachers and Parents. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1911. Pp. 254. 
An excellent handbook for its purpose. The point of view regarding the Bible is 
intelligent and the conception of the nature and difficulty of the teacher’s task is true 
to facts. It is the kind of book that every Sunday-school teacher needs, if he is to 
present a proper view of the Bible to his class. 
Munro, J. I. The Samaritan Pentateuch and Modern Criticism. London: Nisbet 


&Co., 1911. Pp. 106. 3s. 6d. 

The point of view of this work is indicated by the following quotation: ‘There is 
woven into the structure of the language of the Pentateuch better evidence of its 
Mosaic authorship than if Moses had signed his name at the foot of every page. The 
writer has found that the third person singular pronoun, written /v’a, and used for 
masculine and feminine alike throughout the Pentateuch, gives the key, not only to the 
structure of the language there, but also to the structure of all other Semitic languages, 
and, most marvelous of all, to the proof of the identity of the original speech of both 
Semitic and Indo-Germanic languages.’ Verbum sat sapienti. 


ARTICLES 


Boyp, J. O. The Character and Claims of the Roman Catholic English Bible. The 
Princeton Review, October, 1911, pp. 567-605. 
A very careful and informing piece of work upon the Douai version. 
Wauit.tey, W.T. The Character and History of the 1611 Version. The Review and 
Expositor, October, 1911, pp. 491-510. 
A rapid survey of the events that led up to the origin of the King James Version, 
the way in which it originated, and its chief characteristics. 


Metcatr, J.C. The English Bible in English Literature. Jbid., pp. 511-23. 
A popular presentation of an interesting theme. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 


Bancroft. Introduction to the Life of Christ. 

1911. Pp. viiit226. $1.25. 

Professor Hill’s attractive little volume is virtually an intréduction to the gospels, 
from the point of view of their worth as sources for the life of Christ. It is intelli- 
gently and interestingly written and promises a real service in popularizing the his- 
torical view of the gospels. 


Hopces, GEorGE. Everyman’s Religion. New York: Macmillan, 1911. Pp. 297. 


$1.50. 

Dean Hodges’ well-known broad sympathies and attractive literary style serve to 
produce an exposition of the principal elements of Christianity certain to appeal to 
the layman uninterested in minute critical and theological problems. The value of 
this book is thus primarily homiletical; but it constantly induces an attitude of open- 
mindedness which ought to prepare the reader for a more profitable acquaintance with 
the spirit of modern theological scholarship. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


We have little need to emphasize the attractions of the BrsticaL Wor D to our sub- 
scribers this month. The program for 1912 so far as it can be outlined in advance, 
appearing in the preceding pages, will command the admiration and claim the atten- 
tion of all readers of the BrBLICAL WORLD. 

You have already been made acquainted with the topics of the several great series 
of articles to be published in 1912. It is always a pleasure, however, and even helpful 
to look upon the faces of those from whose words we hope to receive inspiration. Such 
portraits as can be produced in a magazine but poorly represent their subjects, yet even 
such will give a certain sense of personal acquaintance with the men whose articles we 
expect to enjoy. We take pleasure in making known to you in the pages of the pre- 
ceding prospectus the faces of these eminent teachers. 

The January number of the BrBLicAL WoRLD will contain the first installments of 
three of the principal series of articles announced. Professor George A. Barton of 
Bryn Mawr College writes upon ““MosES AND THE COVENANT WITH YAHWEH” 
the initial article from ““THE EVOLUTION OF THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL.” Professor 
George Cross of Newton Theological Institution will introduce the series of articles on 
“THe CHRISTIAN IDEA OF THE FuTURE LiFe.” Rev. Charles W. Gilkey, a pastor 
with keen sympathy for the problems of youth and early manhood, will introduce the 
series on ‘‘ RELIGION IN THE UNIVERSITIES,” with a paper on ‘‘ RELIGION AND STUDENT 
Lrre.” Mr. Gilkey has had wide experience with students in both foreign and 
American Universities, and readers of his article will find an able and timely introduction 
to a great subject. It is worth while in this connection to turn to the prospectus and 
to note the names of the eminent men who will continue the discussion of religious life 
at Marburg, Waseda, Harvard, Amherst, Michigan, and other leading institutions. 

The application of Christian principle to the complexities of modern life is an 
increasingly pressing problem of our time. In this connection, Professor Wilfred C. 
Keirstead, of the University of New Brunswick, will contribute a remarkable article 
on “‘SomE ESSENTIAL Facts OF SocIAL PROGRESS.” 

Professor Hoben’s article on ‘THE MopDERN City AND THE Norma Boy” will 
appeal particularly to the city pastor. His preceding articles render an introduction 
to this one unnecessary. 

Many who are following the professional reading-course on ‘‘ JESUS IN THE LIGHT 
OF MODERN SCHOLARSHIP” will regret to learn that the course comes to a close in 
January; only, however, to be followed by another course very different in character 
but perhaps having a wider appeal to the practical pastor than its predecessor. 
“THE EFFICIENT CHURCH” is the subject of the reading-course which will begin in 
the February number of the BrsticaL Wortp. It is with great pleasure that we 
announce that Professor Shailer Mathews, Dean of the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago will conduct this course. Professor Mathews is already well 
known to the ministers of the country through his numerous books, his most recent 
volume being “THe GOSPEL AND THE MODERN MAN.” Professor Mathews is not 
a pastor, but he is no mere theorist on church affairs. Indeed his acquaintance with 
the whole subject of practical church management has won the widest recognition. 

The editors and publishers of the BrsticAL WorLD earnestly hope to make the 
year 1912 the greatest in the history of the journal. Thousands to whom the BIBLICAL 
Wor ip should be a necessity know nothing of it. For the benefit of these strangers 
the publishers have decided to enter a subscription to. the BrBLICAL WoRLD upon 

“payment of 50 cents. At the end of three months the subscriber may complete the 
payment of a full $2.00 subscription for the year or discontinue the journal at will. 
You know men who need this opportunity. Will you not send us their names ? 
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The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


Professional Reading Guild 


COURSES OFFERED 
. The Historical and Literary Origin of 13. The Post-Apostolic Era. 
the Pentateuch. . 14. The Psychology of Religion and Its 
2. Old Testament Prophecy. Bearing upon Religious Education. 
. The Origin and Growth of the Hebrew 15. World Evangelization: Its - Progress 
Psalter. and Problems. 
4. The Life of Jesus the Christ. 16. Modern Phases of Theological 
. The Apostolic Age. Thought. 
. The Problems Connected with the 17. Constructive Theories of Modern 
Gospel of John. Scholarship concerning the Bible, 
the Church, and Religion. 
. The Character of Jesus in the Light 
of Modern Scholarship. 
. Church Efficiency in Modern Times 
(ready Jan. 1912). 


. Christianity and Social Problems. 
. The Preparation of Sermons. 

. The Teaching of Jesus. 

. The History of Israel. 

. The Wisdom Literature. 

. The Teaching of the Apostles. 


MEMBERSHIP IN THE GUILD may be secured at any time at a cost of $2.00. 
It brings the following privileges for one year from the date of enrolment: 

1. THE BrBticaAL Wor LD, a monthly magazine aggregating annually one 
thousand pages. 

2. A SERIES OF ORGANIZED REVIEWS prepared by specialists upon the 
books of one course, each review being accompanied by further bibliography 
and topics for discussion. (Reviews of courses 18 and 19 will appear in 
the Biblical World for tg9t1-12. Reviews of other courses will be furnished 
separately.) 

3. SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY upon any subjects connected with theology, 
the Bible, church history, or religious education. 

4. THE USE AT AN ADDITIONAL COST OF $3.50 OF THE BOOKS UPON ONE 
courRsE for four months from the date of sending. The books are sent all 
at one time, the transportation being paid to their destination. The courses 
average about ten books, representing in value from twelve to thirty dollars. 
This privilege is limited to the number of libraries in circulation. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE 


The University of Chicago, Chicago, II]. 
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NEW SCRIBNER PUBLICATIONS 


The Poems of 
Henry Van Dyke 


Now first collected and revised 
with many hitherto unpublished. 
In one volume, with portrait. 
8vo. $2.00 net; postage extra 


In this handsome and _ impres- 
sive volume of nearly five hun- 
dred Fae glace Van Dyke has for 
the first time collected and re- 
arranged, with much unpublished 
material, the entire body of his 
His method of classifica- 
tion brings together the poems 
which have their source of inspi- 
ration in similar subjects; and 
this collection, showing all his 
works together, confirms him in 
the succession of American poets 
who will surely live. 


Little Gift Books 


Each 1t6mo. Boards, 50c net; 
Limp Leather, $1.00 net 


Robert Louis Stevenson 

By IsoBEL STRONG 

This little book by Stevenson’s 
stepdaughter presents the per- 
sonality of Stevenson in a graphic 
manner; is exactly fitted to those 
people who wish a strong, inti- 
mate impression of the man, 
ged than a full record of his 
ife. 


The Consul 
By Ricwarp Harpinc Davis 
“One of the best of his good 
stories.” 
—Evening Sun 


By Mary R. S. Andrews 
The Courage of the 
Commonplace 

Astory of true inspiration about 
a young college man who is made, 
not broken, by his typical but 
real tragedy of junior year. 
The Perfect Tribute 
The Lifted Bandage 


By Robert Louis Stevenson 
A Christmas Sermon 
Prayers Written at Vailima 
Aes Triplex 


By Henry Van Dyke 
The School of Life 


The Success of Defeat 

By Maltbie Davenport Babcock 
The Messenger 

By Katharine Holland Brown 
The Master of the Inn 

By Robert Herrick 
The Angel of Lonesome Hill 
By Frederick Landis 


Recollections, Grave and Gay 


By Mrs. BurtoN HARRISON $2.50 net; postage extra 


The South before the War, the War itself, New York society after 
the War; the author, formerly Miss Constance Cary, of the Virginia 
Carys, wife of Burton Harrison, Jefferson Davis’ secretary; her 
relationship with prominent families of the North gave her singularly 
impartial judgments; her residence in Richmond made her a spectator 
of great events, and often a participant in them. 


F; ranz Liszt With numerous illustrations 


By JAMES HUNEKER $2.00 net; postage extra 


A brilliant and absorbing study, beginning with an incisive critique 
by a critic who has himself the authority of a practitioner. 


The Classic Point of View Illustrated 


By Kenyon Cox $1.50 nel; postpaid $1.65 


Lucidly defines ‘“The Classic Spirit,’’ and discusses, in the light of 
his definition, ““The Subject,” “Design,” ‘‘Drawing,”’ ““Technic,” etc. 
An exposition of the deepest interest to the layman as well as to the 
artist of sane idealism and sound doctrine. 


The Early Literary Career of 
Robert Browning 


$1.20 net; postage extra 


By T. R. Lounssury, Professor of English in Yale University 


A brilliant and illuminating study of the literary career of Robert 
Browning from the publication of his first poem, in 1833, to his mar- 
riage and departure for Italy in 1846. Professor Lounsbury not merely 
tells the story of the work produced during this period, but brings out 
vividly the effect of this work on Browning’s contemporaries, the causes 
of his popularity, his neglect and the revival of his reputation, and 
gives some very suggestive criticism of his poetry and a clear state- 
ment of the facts concerned with a number of the disputed points in 
his literary career. 


Introduction to the Life of Christ 


By Bancroft Hit, D.D., Professor of Biblical Litera- 
ture in Vassar College $1.25 nel; postpaid $1.35 


Brings the intelligent study of the Life of Christ within the reach 
of all serious readers as well as special students. It is a marvel of con- 
cise and at the same time comprehensive treatment of “The Sources’’; 
the technical difficulties of which disappear in an account that is not 
less authoritatively scientific for being thoroughly popular. 


One Hundred Bible Stories 


By Rosert Birp, author of “Jesus, the Carpenter of Nazareth,” 
“Paul of Tarsus,” ‘Joseph the Dreamer” Illustrated. $1.50 


Written for children who are too small to understand the Bible, 
but who are quite ready to listen to the same stories told at greater 
length in simple words. They are all taken from the Old Testament. 


CHARLES SCRIBNERS SONS 


NEW YORK 
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Some Baker & Taylor Co. Fall Books 


FICTION 


VICTOR L. WHITECHURCH 
Author of “‘The Canon in Residence.” . 
Concerning Himself. A strong autobiogra, hical 
novel which makes the hero a lifelong friend to the 
reader. r2mo. 380 pages. Net $1.25. Postage, 12 
cents. 
Off the Main Road. The story of a scholarly recluse 
and the romance which brings him back into the 
current of life. 
Postage, 10 cents. 


MABLE BARNES-GRUNDY 
The Third Miss Wenderby. A romance of a quiet 
but deeply moving type, with a charming heroine and 

, @ happy ending. r2mo. Frontispiece. 350 pages. 

Net $1.25. Postage, 10 cents. 

F. E. CRICHTON 
The Soundless Tide. A story of Ulster life. 
340 pages. Net $1.20. Postage, ro cents. 

ROY ROLFE GILSON 
Ember Light. The story of a home, the ideals it 
nourished and those which were sacrificed for it. 
r2mo. 350 pages. Illustrated. Net $1.30. Post- 
age, 12 cents. 

SARAH P. McLEAN GREENE 
Author of “Cape Cod Folks” 
The Long Green Road. The record ofa rare friend- 
ship. 12mo. 360 pages. Frontispiece. Net $1.25. 
Postage, 12 cents. 

PERCY J. HARTLEY 
The Hand of Diane. A story of love, adventure, 
and fighting in the days of Henry II. 1r2mo. 340 
pages. Net $1.20. Postage, 10 cents. 

GEORGE H. JESSOP 
Where the Shamrock Grows. 
full of Celtic wit and humor. 
Net $1.00. Postage, 10 cents. 


JANE BREWSTER REID 
Carey of St. Ursula’s. A story of friendships at a 
girls’ boarding school. 12mo. 325 pages. Illus- 
trated by Sarah Noble Ives. Net $1.25. Postage, 
10 cents. 


I2mo. 320 pages. Net $1.20. 


I2mo. 


An Irish romance. 
I2m0. 300 pages. 


POETRY 


BERTHA GORDON 
Songs of Courage. The poems of a true singer. 
I@mno. 72 pages. Boards, pasted labels. Frontis- 
piece portrait. Net $1.00. Postage 8 cents. 


JOHN CARTER 
Hard Labor and Other Poems. Poetry of emo- 


tional and dramatic power. 12mo. 96 pages. Net 
$1.00. Postage, 8 cents. 


JOYCE KILMER 


Summer of Love. Poetry of imagination and charm. 
12mo. Cloth. 90 pages. Net $1.00. Postage, 8 
cents. 


SIR GEORGE DOUGLAS, Bart. 
The Book of Scottish Poetry. Contains the repre- 
sentative poetry of Scotland. 8vo. 928 pages. Cloth. 
Net $2.50. Postage, 18 cents. Oxford paper edition. 
12mo. (Bulk % inch.) Net $3.50. 


HOLIDAY 


HELEN A. CLARKE 
The Poet’s New England. Records the charm of 
New England scenes which have been celebrated by 
the poets. Uniform with Hawthorne’s country and 
Longfellow’s country. 8vo. 350 pages. Fully illus- 
trated. Frontispiece in color. Boxed. Net $2.50. 
Postage, 18 cents. 


RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 

Loves of the Poets. The loves of the Brownings: 
Michael Angelo and Vittoria Colonna, Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti and Miss Siddals, Mary queen of Scots and 
Chastelard, Petrarch and Laura, George Sand and 
Chopin, etc. 12mo. 260 pages. Fully illustrated, 
with portraits, decorative borders, end papers, etc., 
by W. W. Fahnestock. Net $1.50. Postage, 15 
cents. 


JUVENILE 


EDWIN TENNEY BREWSTER 
A Child’s Guide to Living Things. An account in 
narrative and readable prose of the familiar forms 
and processes of life. 12mo. Fully illustrated. Net 
$1.20. Postage, 12 cents. 


GEORGE HODGES, D.D. ; 
A Child’s Guide to the Bible. A sympathetic intro- 
duction to the Bible. 12mo. Illustrated. Net $1.20. 
Postage, 12 cents. 


LEWIS CARROLL 
Alice in Wonderland. Illustrated by George Soper. 
Uniform with Tales from Shakespeare, Kingsley’s 
Heroes, Kingsley’s Water Babies. Square 8vo. 300 
ges. With many illustrations in color and line. 
1.50. 


CLIFTON JOHNSON, Editor 


Little Folks’ Book of Verse. 
wide favorites of pots for children’s reading. Uni- 


Contains the world- 


form with Robin Hood, Arabian Nights, etc. 12mo. 
320 pages. Illustrated. Net $1.00. Postage, 1ocents. 


Mother Goose. A charming version, printed on a 
broad page in large, clear type with text drawings. 
Square 8vo. 200 pages. [Illustrated in duotone with 
line cuts, end papers, etc., by Will Bradley and others. 
Net $1.25. Postage, 15 cents. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


JOHN FORSTER 


Life of Charles Dickens, Centenary Edition. Splen- 
didly and profusely illustrated with over 500 pictures. 
2 vols. Imperial 8vo. Net $7.00. Carriage extra. 


WILLIAM HARD 
The Women of Tomorrow. An incisive and bril- 
liant treatment of the changes in the status of women. 
I2mo. 300 pages. Fully illustrated. Net $1.50. 
Postage, 14 cents. 


REDFERN MASON 


The Song Lore of Ireland. New edition. The 
meaning of Irish music. 8vo. 321 pages. Net $2.00. 


ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY CATALOGUE AND PORTRAIT CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON REQUEST 
The Baker & Taylor Company, 33 East Seventeenth Street, New York 
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“Just the Bible for those who think the Revised 
Version made more changes than was called for, and 
yet can not shut their eyes altogether to the fact that 
the lapse of three hundred years has made some 
advance in scholarship and some change in the Eng- 
lish language.” 

Zion’s HERALD, Sept. 20, 1911. 


300 Years After! 


Just Published 


The 
1911 Bible 


Being 
The Authorized Version of 1611 
With 
The Text Carefully Amended 
by American Scholars 


OTHER FEATURES 

A New System of Chain References. 

A New System of Collected References. 

A New System of Paragraphs. 

The Old Familiar Verse Form Retained. 

Beautifully printed Black Faced Type on Fine 
White and the Famous Oxford India Papers. 
From $1.25 upwards. 


Descriptive List on 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMERICAN BRANCH, 35 West 32nd Street, New York 
2 


Baptist Pastors Say: 


“After eleven years, we find our aluminum Com- 
munion Service to be as beautiful as when first used. 
The Service has given the greatest satisfaction.” 

“The Individual Communion Set purchased from 
you has been used with increasing satisfaction by our 
church for more than three years. In every respect 
it is more desirable than the old way.” 

They refer to the dignified and beautiful 
Service manufactured by 


Individual Communion Service Co. 
168 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES I 


The General Theological Seminary 


of the Episcopal Church 
Chelsea Square, New York 
The next Academic Year will begin on the last Wed- 
nesday in September, Special students admitted and Grad- 
uate Course for Graduates of other Theological Seminaries. 
The requirements for admission and other particulars can 
be had from 


The Very Rev. Wilford L. Robbins, D.D., LL.D., Dean 3 


‘*The best version in any language.’”’ 
The American 


Standard Bible 


Edited by the American Revision Committee 


The International 
Lesson Committee 
decided by a unani- 
mous resolution to use 
the text of the Ameri- 
can Standard Bible in 
the Uniform and new 
Graded Sunday School 
Lessons because it is 
more true to the origi- 
nal and requires less 
explanation than any 
other. 


It is, therefore, used 
by the Sunday School 
periodicals published by the 


_great denominational publishing 


houses and the Sunday School 
Times, and is also the standard 
text book for Bible Study Classes, 
Colleges, Universities and Theo- 
logical Seminaries. 


Endorsed by 
The American Bible Society 


Since the year 1816, THE AMERICAN BIBLE 
Society has published only the King James 
Version of the Scriptures, but, recognizing the 
great value of the work of the American Com- 
mittee, and to meet the demands of Churches and 
Sunday Schools, the Society has recently had 
its constitution.amended so as to enable it to 
publish the AMERICAN STANDARD BIBLE. 

The American Standard Bible has now been 
before the public for ten years, and it continues 
to grow in popular favor faster than any trans- 
lation before it ever did. The demand is so great 
that the publishers have made this version in 
eight sizes of type and over two hundred styles 
of binding so as to meet every want. Prices 
from 35 cents up. 


For sale by all leading Booksell 
Send for Booklet and price list to 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 


Bible Publishers for the American Revision Committee 
385 T Fourth Avenue NEW YORK 
Also Nelson’s Perpetual Loose Leaf Encyclopaedia 
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“A Noble Vision of the 
Meaning of History” 


Books by Prof. Carl Heinrich Cornill 


The Prophets of Israel 


Popular Sketches from Old Testament History. Translated by S. F. Corkran. $1.00 net. 
Paper, 30 cents. 


The History of the People of Israel . 


From the Earliest Times to the Destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans. Translated by 
W. H. Carruth. Cloth, $1.50. (7s. 6d 


The Rise of the People of Israel 


In ‘ ‘Epitomes of Three Sciences: Comparative Philology, Psychology, and Old es 
History.” H.H. Oldenberg, J. Jastrow, C. Ht Cornill. Cloth, 50 cents net. (2s. 6d 


Music in the Old Testament 


Paper, 25 cents. 
Articles by Cornill 


The Education of Children in Ancient Israel. Monist. Vol. XIII, p. 1 
The New Bible and the Old. Monist. Vol. X, p. 441 

The Polychrome Bible. Monist. Vol. X, p. 1 

The Psalms in Universal Literature. Open Court. Vol. XII, No. 507, p.440 
Science and Theology. Open Court. Vol. XI, No. 488, p. 35 

The Song of Songs. Open Court. Vol. XII, No. 505, p. 371 


In PROFESSOR CORNILL we have one of the most scholarly professors of Old 
Testament Theology, and at the same time a man of unusual devotion and Christian piety. 
Among the higher critics he is recognized as a leader, and having attained his results 
almost in spite of his own preferences, presents them with great delicacy and with unusual 
sympathy for the traditional interpretation. 

“‘An accomplished and conscientious scholar, and of a truly religious spirit.”—The 
Outlook. 

“Tt is good that the church should take an interest in the past and specially good 
when the present is so full of pressing questions and living issues. There have been times 
when the church has been prone to live too much on the past but those were not times 
when the significance of that past was most clearly undérstood; it was not the living past 
to which intelligent homage was paid but a dead past petrified into hard dogmas that was 
worshiped. In our own time it is from the men of “science” even more than from the 
theologians that the message concerning the meaning of the past thas been expressed with 
greatest force. It is possible for us all now to take a large, comprehensive view of great 
world-movements.”—PROFESSOR W. G. JORDAN, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario 
in the Biblical World. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Publishers and Importers of Standard Books on Philosophy, Science and the History of Religions, Classical and Modern. 
Founded in 1887 by Edward C. Hegeler for the purpose of establishing religion upon a scientific basis. 
Send for complete illustrated catalogue. 


623 South Wabash Avenue ° . - Chicago, Illinois 
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MEMOIRS OF THEODORE THOMAS 
By ROSE FAY THOMAS 
Fully illustrated. 8vo, $3.00 net 


An adequate account of the life of this great American composer and leader by his widow, including occasional 
touches which reveal something of the deeper and more intimate side of his nature. 


GENIUS AND OTHER ESSAYS 
By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. Edited by Laura Stedman and George M. Gould 
8vo, $1.50 net. By mail, $1.65 
A collection of distinguished essays culled from the great body of material, the work of his maturity, left by Mr. 


Stedman at his death. 
THE GIFT OF SLEEP 
By BOLTON HALL. With an introduction by Professor Edward M. Weyer, 
Washington and Jefferson College 
12mo, $1.25 net 


This very interesting work shows how our own bodies and minds should be naturally used for their mutual heal- 
ing and perfection. It is for the layman as well as the scientist. 


DR. JOHNSON AND FANNY BURNEY 
Being the Johnsonian Extracts From the Diary of Madame D’Arblay 
By CHAUNCEY BREWSTER TINKER, Ph.D., of Yale University 
Illustrated. $2.00 net 


The extracts from the diary of Madame d’Arblay relating to her personal friendship with the great lexicographer, 
They have never before appeared in separate form. 


FATHER LACOMBE. The Black Robe Voyageur 


By KATHARINE HUGHES 
8vo. Illustrated. $2.50 net 


This biographical story of Pere Lacombe is written from the standpoint of historical and human interest. A con- 
cise and valuable account of the making of the Northwest. 


SOME OLD FLEMISH TOWNS 
By GEORGE "aa of To-day” 


Elaborately illustrated with six full color drawings and 32 monotones by the author. Beautifully bound and 
decorated. Boxed. $4.00 net. Carriage extra . 


This rich book of travel ranks, in informative value and interest, with the author’s “Holland” and “Brittany.” 


TWO YEARS IN THE FORBIDDEN CITY 
By PRINCESS DER-LING (Mrs. Thaddeus C. White) 
Illustrated. 8vo, $2.00 net 


An exceedingly interesting narrative of the experiences of the First Lady-in-Waiting to the late Empress Dowager 
of China. The Princess is the daughter of a Chinese ambassador to France, where she was educated. 


THE LIFE, TRIAL, AND DEATH OF FRANCISCO FERRER 
By WILLIAM ARCHER 
Illustrated. Large 8vo, $3.00 net 


A thorough and impartial account of this famous radical and thinker whose execution in Spain caused a great 
sensation in Europe and America a year ago. 


CONTROL OF THE MARKET 
By BRUCE WYMAN 
12mo, $1.50 net 


A practical solution of the Trust Problem. This book develops the principle of State Control convincingly, pre- 
senting a solution which would result in an industrial peace. 


MOFFAT, YARD AND COMPANY, Union Square, New York 
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PUBLICATIONS IN SEMITICS 


Assyrian and Babylonian Letters Belonging to the Kouyunjik Col- 


Ancient Records. 


The Code of Hammurabi, King of Babylon. Edited by Rozerr Francis 


Mir’at az-Zaman (A. H. 495-654), by Sibt Ibn Al-Jauzi: A Facsimile 


Old Testament and Semitic Studies in Memory of William Rainey 


lections of the British Museum. Edited by Ropert Francis Harper. 


Part I, pp. xvi+116 plates of texts, 8vo, cloth, postpaid $6.13 
Part II, pp. xvi+112 plates of texts, 8vo, cloth, postpaid $6.14 
Part III, pp. xvi+116 plates of texts, 8vo, cloth, postpaid $6.14 
Part IV, pp. xvi+116 plates of texts, 8vo, cloth, postpaid $6.14 
Part V, pp. xvi+1s20 plates of texts, 8vo, cloth, postpaid $6.15 
Part VI, pp. xvi+120 plates of texts, 8vo, cloth, postpaid $6.14 
Part VII, pp. xx-+120 plates of texts, 8vo, cloth, postpaid $6.15 
Part VIII, pp. xxx-+120 plates of texts, 8vo, cloth, postpaid $6.16 
Part IX, pp. xxvi-+ 120 plates of texts, 8vo, cloth, postpaid $6.15 
Part X, pp. xvi+120 plates of texts, 8vo, cloth, postpaid $6.15 
Part XI, pp. xvi+120 plates of texts, 8vo, cloth, postpaid $6.15 


Published 
Under general editorship of WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER. 


Ancient Records of Egypt. Edited by James Henry Breastep. His- 
torical Documents. In five volumes, 1900 pp., 8vo, cloth. Sold only in 
sets. Postpaid $17.95. 
I. The First to the Seventeenth Dynasties 

II. The Eighteenth Dynasty 

III. The Nineteenth Dynasty 

IV. The Twentieth to the Twenty-sixth Dynasties 

V. Index 
In preparation 
Under general editorship of ROBERT FRANCIS HARPER. 

Ancient Records of Assyria and Babylonia 

Ancient Records of Palestine, Phoenicia, and Syria 

Ancient Records of Egypt 


HarPER. Second edition, xvi+-192 pages and 103 plates, large 8vo, cloth; 
postpaid $4.28. 


Reproduction of Manuscript No. 136 of the Landberg Collection at Yale 
University. Edited with Introduction by JAMrs RICHARD JEWETT. 544 
pp., 4to, cloth; postpaid (domestic) $20.56. 


Harper. Edited by Ronert Francis Harper, Francis Brown, and 
GeEorRGE Foor Moore. 2 vols., 878 pp., royal 8vo, cloth; postpaid (domes- 
tic) $10.64. 
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Founpep By Rainey Harper 
Epirep sy Ernest Burton 
AND MEMBERS OF THE’ BIBLICAL AND 
THEoLocical, Facuries or THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CHICAGO 


1912 


SHE BIBLICAL WORLD undertakes to 
‘| report and interpret the progress of 


(OR biblical criticism and investigation to 
on the Christian teacher and layman. In 
this task of the popularization of the historical 
method, it stands alone among biblical journals. 
It undertakes to exhibit not only the results of 
critical study, but their bearing upon the prob- 
lems of modern religious life. It embodies the 
conviction that the Christian church cannot dis- 
pense with the latest assured results of scholarly 
inquiry, and that scholarly investigation has its 
best significance in serving practical Christianity. 
In this work the BIBLICAL WORLD has had, 
during recent years, the co-operation of leading 
American, English, and continental scholars. 
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H E AL 


THE EVOLUTION OF PRESENT-DAY 
CHRISTIANITY 


Our modern Christianity is very 
evidently the product of a long pro- 
cess of development, having its roots 
in the early Hebrew religion and de- 
veloping with the prophets, with the 
teaching and work of Jesus, with the 
writings of Paul, with the labors of 
the Greek and Latin theologians, with 
the Reformers, and even with the 
recent intellectual and social move- 
ments of the modern world: What 

has each of these contributed to the great total content of 
our modern Christianity? The Biblical World in 1912 will 
undertake to present a series of articles dealing with the 


PROF. GEORGE A. BARTON 


earlier stages of this great process. Professor George Aaron 
Barton, of Bryn Mawr College, will treat the contribution of 
the Hebrew prophets and the Jewish 
church in a series of six articles. 
Professor Shirley Jackson Case, of the 
University of Chicago, will discuss the 
further development and extension of 
these ideas through the work of Jesus 
and of Paul, in a series of articles on 
“The Rise of Christianity.” It is 
hoped that the further stages in the 


evolution of our present-day Chris- 


tianity may be canvassed in sub- 
PRESIDENT RUSH RHEES 
sequent volumes. (See next page) 
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T HE WY O R L D 


THE COLLEGE STUDENT AND THE 
LIFE OF JESUS 


The Biblical World has felt the demand, widely expressed, 
for a new presentation of the leading matters of the life of Jesus 
for the perplexed and inquiring college student. To meet this it 
will publish in 1912 a series of five articles by President Rush 
Rhees, of the University of Rochester, on ‘‘ The College Student’s 
Questions concerning Jesus.’ This series will complement and 


enrich the reading-course on the “Problem of Jesus” elsewhere 
described. 


THE IDEA OF THE FUTURE LIFE 


The Biblical World has published 
in the course of the past two years 
two series of articles on the Idea of 
the Future Life in the Old Testament 
and in the New. In 1912 it will trace 
the growth of the “Christian Idea of 
the Future Life” through the centuries 
since Christianity arose. In a series 
of six articles, Professor George Cross, 
of Newton Theological Institution, 
will show the place the idea has had 
and the modifications it has sustained in the various periods of 
Christian history. 


YROFESSOR GEORGE CROSS 


It is felt that it is not enough, however, merely to trace 
the history of this great idea from primitive times to the present 
day, and these series of articles will be completed by a group 
of six papers, by Professor Herbert A. Youtz, of Auburn 
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Theological Seminary, presenting con- 
structively the place and form the 
idea of the future life has in modern 
thought. 


RELIGION IN THE 
UNIVERSITIES 


There is a widespread interest in 


the place that religion now holds in 
PROF. HERBERT A. YOUTZ the modern university, the recognized 

stronghold of the scientific method. 
The Biblical World will undertake in 1912 to give its readers an 
international view of the religious condition of representative 
colleges and universities today. American, continental, and 
oriental university life will be studied by men peculiarly fitted 
to discuss the religious condition of the several institutions and 
countries. A general article on the religion Of university stu- 
dents, by Rev. Charles W. Gilkey, of Chicago, will introduce the 
series, which will include papers on Marburg and the German 
universities, by Professor Karl Bornhausen, of Marburg; on 
Waseda and the Japanese universities, by Professor H. B. 
Benninghoff, of Waseda University in Tokyo; on Harvard 
University, by President Albert Parker Fitch, of Andover 
Theological Seminary; on Amherst College by Professor John 
F. Genung; on Colorado College, by Dean Edward Smith 
Parsons; on the University of Michigan, by Wellington H. 
Tinker, the director of religious work in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of the University of Michigan; and on 
other representative institutions. 
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NEW TASKS FOR THEOLOGY 


It is everywhere recognized that 
modern progress in science, in philos- 
ophy, and in biblical criticism has 
notably altered the tasks of theo- 
logical study. Professor Gerald 
Birney Smith, of the University of 
Chicago, will discuss the problems 
set for theology by biblical criticism 
and related sciences in a series of 
articles in the Biblical World for 1912. 


PROF. GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 


THE EARLIEST GOSPEL 


The life and ministry of Jesus are universally felt to be central 
for Christianity, and the documents in which they are recorded 


are, therefore, the subjects of the most careful and searching 
study. Earlier than our canonical gospels, however, are the 
Epistles of Paul, in which not a little is to be found bearing 


PROF. WARREN J. MOULTON 


directly upon the life of Christ. It 
is obviously of great importance to 
elicit from these letters their testi- 
mony as to the life of Jesus, and to 
seek to construct from them what 
may be called the earliest gospel. 
Professor Warren J. Moulton, of Ban- 
gor Theological Seminary, Bangor, 
Me., will in 1912 discuss this gospel 
according to Paul in a short series of 
articles. 
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NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS 


The significance and claims of other religions are coming more 
and more prominently before Christian minds. Studies of some 
of these non-Christian faiths as seen by men who have lived and 
worked among their adherents will form a feature of the Biblical 
World for 1912. President F. L. Hawks Pott, of St. John’s 
University, Shanghai, China, will contribute an article on ‘The 
Ethics of Confucianism.”” Rev. Howard S. Bliss, president of 
the Syrian Protestant College at Beirut, Syria, will discuss 
Christianity and Islam. Other articles by men equally com- 


petent are under consideration. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE 


The Biblical World has lately entered upon a new relation of 
alliance and affiliation with the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature. The American Institute has conducted for many 
years, and with great success, reading-courses for ministers and 
biblical teachers, distributing the books incident to the courses and 
supplying the readers with accurate 
discussions and summaries of them. 
In this work the Biblical World is 
now co-operating, publishing in the 
year 1911-12 the book reviews and 
discussions of two professional 
reading-courses. One on “ Jesus in the 
Light of Modern Scholarship,” under 
the direction of Professor Shirley 
Jackson Case, of the University of 
Chicago, was begun in the Biblical 


PROF. SHAILER MATHEWS 
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World for October, 1911, and will be completed in the January 
number. It will be followed in succeeding issues by a reading- 
course on the “Problem of Church Efficiency,” which will deal 
with the task and methods of the modern church, in both its 
local and its wider relations. Professor Shailer Mathews, of the 
University of Chicago, will direct this course. Live topics grow- 
ing out of the books upon these courses are suggested for the 
use of groups of ministers meeting together, and an editorial 
question-drawer, for which the special director of the course will 
be responsible, will be maintained. 

The Biblical World is further co-operating in publishing each 
month special helps for leaders of Bible clubs or classes, pre- 
pared by Georgia Louise Chamberlin for those using the Insti- 
tute’s Outline Courses on “The Social and Ethical Teachings of 
Jesus,” by Professor Shailer Mathews, and on “The Origin and 
Religious Teaching of the Old Testament Books,” by Georgia 
Louise Chamberlin. These Outline Courses beginning in October, 
1911, will continue through June, 1912. It is proposed to follow 
both professional and outline courses with others of equal value 
in 1912-13. 


EXPLORATION AND DISCOVERY 


Every year enriches biblical archaeology in new and surprising 
ways. Explorations and excavations in Egypt, Syria, Asia 
Minor, Greece, and the islands of the Mediterranean are con- 


stantly bringing to light new material bearing upon biblical 


problems. Nota few of the important discoveries of manuscripts, 
sites, and antiquities of recent years have had their first authori- 
tative publication in the Biblical World. 


‘ 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


In the department of ‘New Literature” the Biblical World 
undertakes to characterize concisely all the new books of interest 
to biblical students. About one hundred books have been covered 
under “New Literature” during the past year. The most 
important of these are more fully treated in the department 
of “Book Reviews.” 

To this is now added a department of “Current Opinion” in 
which the more important theological papers appearing in journals 
and reviews will be summarized and criticized. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


A special effort is to be made to make the illustrations of the 
Biblical World of positive value, artistically, scientifically, or 
biographically. A special feature will be a series of portraits 
of leading European and American scholars who have been 
notably identified with biblical and related studies. 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF THEOLOGY 


_EDITED BY 
The Divinity Faculty of the University of Chicago 
With the Co-operation of Other American Scholars 


of Theology has furnished a platform where 
anyone competent to make a real contribution. 
to the understanding of theological problems 
might have a hearing. 


In the interests of truth there has been a 
constant purpose to avoid sectarian propaganda and to welcome 
articles written from widely differing points of view. 


It is the conviction of the editors that only by the most 
complete freedom of utterance and of criticism will the truth 


be established and the cause of religion strengthened.. 


The growing recognition of the importance of this ideal is 
evidenced by the recent appearance of other non-partisan 
theological journals in this country. 


The reorganization of theology is no longer a matter of 
small concern. It is demanded by an ever-increasing number 
of thoughtful men. 


The question of primary importance cvday is how this 
reorganization may best be promoted. 


Only as radicals and conservatives shall mutually aid in 
the accurate investigation of crucial problems can there be a 
wholesome evolution of religious thought. 


In the belief that it has demonstrated its purpose to seek 
light from all quarters, the American Journal of Theology asks 
the co-operation of contributors and subscribers in enlarging 
its field of usefulness. 
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What Shall We Think of “Liberal” Theology? 


The Problem of a Modern Christology has engaged primary attention 
in the Journal during the past year. The sweeping assertions of radicals who 
deny the historicity of the Jesus of the New Testament have been searchingly 
reviewed and criticized. The Christology of the ecumenical creeds has been 
vigorously defended and vigorously criticized. Constructive statements have 
been welcomed from those who feel the need of a reconstruction of doctrine. 


For the year 1912 it is proposed to widen the scope of interest. In 
Germany, in England, and in America the question as to the rights of liberal- 
ism in the church is becoming more and more acute. The Journal during the 
year 1912 will publish the following articles bearing upon this issue: 


Is Modern Liberalism Identical with Unitarianism ? 


It is often assumed that it is; and the historical failure of Socinianism 
is cited as a sufficient arraignment of modern critical thought. Whether this 
assumption is justifiable or not will be considered in an early number of the 
Journal by Professor Edward C. Moore, of Harvard University. 


What Is the Strength and What the Weakness of the “Liberal” 
Conception of Jesus ? 


There must be elements of strength to secure so many advocates. 
There must be elements of weakness to arouse such vigorous protest. Two 
articles from theologians of different convictions will discuss this question. 


What Are the Fundamentals of Modern Liberalism? 


More than one liberal theologian has declared that the opposition of 
conservatives to liberalism is largely impotent because of a failure to appre- 
hend the real issue. Is the liberal concerned to establish new doctrines? or 
to employ a new method? or to vindicate freedom of research? or to placate 
secular science ? or to promote practical religion? The Journal will ask three 
men, representing radically different attitudes, to define the fundamentals of the 
“new” theology. 


Can Critical Processes Produce a Theology That Is 
Popularly Efficient? 


The prevalent reconstructions of theology are dictated largely by the 
outcome of critical scholarship. But does the ‘‘man in the street’ feel the 
force of the conclusions of historical criticism definitely enough to demand a 
“gospel”? based on these conclusions? If not, what are the dominant human 
needs in the realm of religious belief? This question will be considered by 
a competent scholar. 


Heresy in the German State Church 


The recently enacted Prussian law for dealing with pastors of unorthodox 
views was first applied in the case of Pastor Jatho, of Cologne, who, after some 
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thirty years of exceptionally successful service, was dismissed from his charge. 
This heresy trial has called forth an enormous literature of protest and defense. 
The case will be fully discussed in an early number by Professor Errett Gates, 
of the University of Chicago. 


The Conception of Scripture Reflected in Current 
Religious Education 


To what extent are the manuals used in Sunday schools and other 
organizations for Bible-study employing, either tacitly or openly, the con- 
ception of biblical literature assumed by critical scholarship? An article by 
Professor Clarence A. Beckwith, of the Chicago Theological Seminary, will 
embody the results of investigation on this point. 


Has the Synoptic Problem Been Solved ? 


The prevalent acceptance of the two-document hypothesis fails, in the 
estimation of some thoughtful critics, to take account of all the.facts. A well- 
known New Testament scholar has been asked to indicate the considerations 
which lead him to a different conclusion. 


What Is Christianity? 


A century ago the church had a definition which excluded innovators 
in the realm of doctrine. Today she tolerates views which would then have 
been unhesitatingly condemned. A serious consideration of this question in 
view of present circumstances will be undertaken by Professor Shailer 
Mathews, of the University of Chicago. 


Special Investigations 


In addition to these articles of pertinent interest, the Journal will 
publish discussions and critical notes dealing with those problems in biblical 
and theological thought which are demanding special research. The impor- 
tance of such a clearing-house for work among specialists is evident. The 
Journal invites the co-operation of all interested in its desire to make more 
valuable this portion of its contents. 


Book Reviews 


From one-third to one-half of the space in the Journal has been devoted 
to reviews of current literature. Leading scholars in this country and abroad 
are constantly contributing criticisms of important books. This department 
is invaluable to those who wish to keep in touch with the advance of theological 
scholarship. 


The forthcoming volume will maintain the ideals of the past, enlisting 
the co-operation of men whose utterances are of genuine value in helping to 
solve the problems of today. It is hoped that the importance and value of this 
task will continue to appeal to a growing number of contributors and subscribers. 
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Who Are Our Contributors ? 


During the year 1911 the Journal has published contributions from 
members of its editorial staff and the following eminent scholars: 


Benjamin Wisner Bacon, Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn., 
one of the most indefatigable investigators of New Testament problems. 

Clarence Augustine Beckwith, Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago, 
one of the associate editors of the new Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia. 

William Adams Brown, Union Theological Seminary, New York City, 
author of The Essence of Christianity, and Christian Theology in Outline. 

F. Crawford Burkitt, The University of Cambridge, Cambridge, 
England, the eminent specialist in textual and synoptic problems. 


George Albert Coe, Union Theological Seminary, New York City, 
whose contributions to our understanding of the psychology of religion are 
widely influential. 

Kaufmann Kohler, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio, one of 
the foremost living Jewish scholars. 


Arthur Cushman McGiffert, Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City, the distinguished church historian. 


Edouard Montet, University of Geneva, Switzerland, a veteran among 
students of comparative religion. 


Lewis Bayles Paton, Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn., 
the well-known specialist in early Hebrew history. 


Walter Rauschenbusch, Rochester Theological Seminary, Rochester, 
N.Y., the influential author of Christianity and the Social Order. 


Henry Preserved Smith, Meadville Theological School, Meadville, Pa., 
author of Old Testament History in the “International Theological Library,” 
and a recognized leader in that field. 


Benjamin B. Warfield, Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, 
N.J., one of the ablest exponents of conservative scholarship in theology. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY 
Published Quarterly 
Subscription Price, $3.00 a year; Single Copies, $1.00; Foreign Postage, 41 cents 
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LATE NOVEMBER BOOKS 


THE WOMAN MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. By BELLE Squire. 


Explaining briefly the meaning of the Woman Suffrage Movement, this little book is meant 
for the busy reader who has no time for more than a short account of the struggle of women 
for political freedom. The author has succeeded admirably in conveying a better understand- 
ing of the meaning of ‘‘ Votes for Women” in the widest and most comprehensive sense. ; 
Illustrated, 75 cents net. . 


THE COMING CHINA. By Josreru Kinc Goopricu. 


This book will receive much attention, for there is not a book on the market today covering 
China as she exists at the present moment. Professor Goodrich writes in a scholarly, yet 
readable manner. A resident in the Far East for over a quarter of a century, he speaks with 
authority on such subjects as the former attitude of the Chinese statesmen and ruling classes; 
the causes operating to change that attitude; the aspirations of the new China; and the 
reason for the present feeling in China toward America and in America toward China. 
Illustrated. 12mo. $1.50 net. 


FIFTY YEARS OF PUBLIC SERVICE. By Hon. Suetsy M. CuLtom. 


During his fifty years of public service Senator Cullom has been associated with nearly every 
public event and with hundreds of men of national fame. The easy flowing, discursive style 
of his book offers an invitation to read, aside from the interesting story presented. 

. Illustrated. Crown 8v0. $3.00 net; postpaid, $3.18. 


“Senator Cullom, Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, author of the Interstate Cam- 
merce Law, often a candidate for president, has written a book of reminiscences far franker than 
those of John Sherman and others of his contemporaries. He has all his life been a national 
jigure. He knew Lincoln and Taft—a big span for a man’s life. He tells how Mr. Taft wanted 
to quit the presidency for the bench, how Senator Hoar rebuked Roosevelt, how Hay snubbed the 
Senate, and is otherwise amazingly candid.”’—THE BostoN HERALD. 


AN ARMY OFFICER ON LEAVE IN JAPAN. 
By L. MErRvIN Mavs, U.S.A. 


Col. Maus, in a popular way, has written a valuable book for anyone contemplating a visit to 
the land of cherry blossoms. Besides an interesting travel book, the volume serves as a 
practical guide, containing an appendix full of information regarding railroads, hotels, cost of 
living, etc. There are several chapters devoted to interesting matters in the Philippines. It 
is a book that will be enjoyed by every lover of travel. Illustrated. Crown 8v0. $1.50 net. 


AMERICA OF TO-MORROW. By Kien. 
(Authorised Translation of “L’Amerique de Demain’”) Author of “In the Land of the Strenuous Life,” etc. 


In outer form this prophecy of tomorrow appears to be a jest, a merry notebook of a holiday 
recreation; in essence it is an affectionate revelation of a man’s soul who believes in liberty 
and the triumph of truth; it is an interpretation of momentous events which are too near us 
to be seen in true perspective. His style is so honest and transparent that you can see his 
soul in his works, and it is one of the purest, gentlest, noblest souls of our generation. Read 
his message, and you will discover a reverent scholar whose style is so brilliant and charming 
that you may think him a man of the world; and he is—a man of our best world. 

With portrait. $1.75 net. 


THE MODERN RAILROAD. By Epwarp HuNGERFOoRD. 


The aim of this comprehensive book is to show not only the practical workings of the modern 
railroad, but also to bring out the rormance in it. Mr. Hungerford has followed railroading 
all his life, and what he writes is facts as he has seen and understood them. Told in a 
simple and direct manner, the text is further made plain by a remarkable set of railroad 
photographs. Profusely illustrated. Crown 8v0. $1.75 net. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. Publishers CHICAGO 
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Bulletin of Recent Publications of 
The University of Chicago Press 


The Elementary Course in English. By James Fleming Hosic. 
Head of the Department of English in the Chicago Teacher’s 
College. 

158 pages, 16mo, cloth; postpaid 82 cents 


A practical guide for teachers, supervisors, and parents. It 
presents in outline a working theory of elementary English, with 
references to the recent literature of the subject, and a sug- 
gested course in composition, grammar, word-study, reading, 
and literature. Graded lists of material are provided. These 
include stories, supplementary reading books, and select literary 
studies for higher grades. The work has been indorsed by the 
Course of Study, the official publication of the Chicago Public 
Schools. 


Kindergarten Review. It is definite, suggestive, and systematic, and the 
lists of references are most valuable. 

Educational Review. A good book The thoughtful and studious 
teacher of elementary English will find it full of helpful suggestions 
and advice. 

San Francisco Call, The book is by far the clearest, simplest, and most 
earnest one on the subject and should have an enthusiastic reception 
from teachers everywhere. 


The Unfolding of Personality as the Chief Aim of Education. By 
Thiselton Mark, Lecturer on Education in the University of 
Manchester. 

224 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid $1.07 


The wide experience of the author in the teaching of elemen- 
tary psychology to teachers and his personal work with children 
of all ages make this book a distinctly original contribution to the 
literature of child-study. Suggestions and illustrations are 
added at the end of each chapter giving directions and methods 
for study. 


American Primary Teacher. No other writer of England or America has 
—_ _ phase of pedagogy as fully, clearly, and surely as has 
r. Mark. 
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The Higher Education as a Training for Business. By Harry 
Pratt Judson, President of the University of Chicago. 


54 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid 55 cents 


From the author’s Preface: “It must not be forgotten that 
no college can insure an education to a young man. More 
definitely, no college gives an education. All that colleges can 
do is to provide the facilities whereby one who wishes may edu- 
cate himself more efficiently than would otherwise be practicable. 
It is believed that students who wish may obtain knowledge and 
training in a college course which will fit them to be more effi- 
cient than would otherwise be the case in business activity. It 
is also believed that a liberal education may provide not merely 
such increased efficiency, but also so much wider comprehension 
of society and life as to enable one to be useful and to find interest 
in a multitude of ways not usual with one who is deprived of such 
an education. A college education, in short, may enable one to 
earn a living. It should also teach one how to live.” 


The Meaning of Social Science. ‘By Albion W. Small, Professor 
of Sociology in the University of Chicago. 


318 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid $1.62 


A recent German writer has said: “The future of scientific 
investigation, not merely in the realm of the social sciences but 
all the sciences, will lead in an ascending degree to the increasing 
recognition of the coherence of all scientific thought. The separa- 
tion into distinct disciplines will no longer have, as its last result, 
the isolation of the investigators, but a more general, more com- 
prehensive investigation will arrive at the principles which are 


to be held in common, and thus will arouse the consciousness that 
science is a unity.” 


The Meaning of Social Science outlines a plan of co-operation 
among the various types of specialists in social science. Its 
keynote is the proposition that the main business of social sci- 
ence is to be the agent of all men in finding out the meaning 
of life, including in particular the means by which men may most 
surely progress toward the largest realization of life. 
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Pragmatism and Its Critics. By Addison W. Moore, Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of Chicago. 


296 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid $1.36 


This is the clearest and most satisfactory summing-up of the 
controversy that has yet appeared. Even the most technical 
matters are presented in such a way as to be intelligible to any- 
one who is genuinely interested in the movement. The book 
covers all the important points at issue, but special emphasis is 
laid on: (1) the historical development of the pragmatic move- 
ment; (2) its relation to the conception of evolution; (3) the 
social character of pragmatic doctrines. The treatment is 
sympathetic and incisive. 


Nation. Professor Moore, by the publication of his new book, has shown 
to all who will read it that Pragmatism has still a champion who can 
defend and expound her doctrines, not indeed with the grace and charm 
of style of her lost leader, but in a manner that is almost always clear 
and is often captivating. 


Sectionalism in Virginia. By Charles Henry Ambler, Professor 
of History in Randolph-Macon College. 


376 pages, r2mo, cloth; postpaid $1.64 


From the earliest colonial times Virginia was a land of sec- 
tional differences, which influenced to an important degree the 
course of her history. ‘These differences and their results are 
treated in Professor Ambler’s book. Extensive research in the 
archives at Charleston, Richmond, and Washington, and the 
examination of numerous documents have given the author 
material which throws much new light on Virginia’s internal 
troubles in ante-bellum days. Twelve maps illustrating the vote 
on important resolutions are scattered through the book. 


American Historical Review. Though it professes only to review those 
matters which entered into or bore upon the long sectional quarrel 
between the eastern and the western parts of the state, taken alto- 
gether, it is the best history of the Old Dominion since 1776 we have. 
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Sociological Study of the Bible, Showing the Development of the 
Idea of God in Relation to History. By Louis Wallis, Formerly 
Instructor in Sociology in the Ohio State University. 


One volume, bound in cloth; postpaid $1.65 


This book is written on the basis of the modern scientific 
interpretation of the Bible; but it approaches Bible-study from 
a new standpoint, using the sociological method of research. 
The ancient Hebrew nation is treated as a social group originating 
at the point of contact between Amorite city-states and Israelite 
clans from the Arabian desert. The great struggle within the 
nation was primarily between the legal usages (mishpatim) of 
the constituent races. This conflict found expression very 
slowly in terms of antagonism between the gods of the Israelites 
and the Amorites (Yahweh and the Baals). Mr. Wallis’ papers 
on the subject have been appearing for some years in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology; but they are entirely recast and revised 
for book publication. 


The Country Church and the Rural Problem. By Kenyon L. 
Butterfield, President of the Massachusetts Agricultural College. 


164 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid $1.08 


The aim of President Butterfield’s book is to analyze the 
rural problem and to inquire into the influences which can most 
effectively aid in solving it. His conclusion is that no influence 
can wield more power or achieve more far-reaching results than 
the church itself. 


Homiletic Review. The best interpretation of the rural problem in its 
religious aspect which has yet appeared in America. The book is 
sympathetic. It is constructive. It is also a burning challenge. 
Socialism, education, organization, and federation point the way to a 
rural civilization which shall honor America’s highest ideals. But 
realization is far distant as long as even this great layman must be the 
champion of organized religion in the open country. The country 
church and modern agriculture must reach the same high level before 
the rural problem can be solved. Every minister should ponder 
Butterfield’s prophetic message. 
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The Theology of Schleiermacher. By George Cross, Professor of 
Christian Theology in the Newton Theological Institution. 


356 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid $1.65 


Professor Cross’s book attempts to introduce the English- 
speaking student to Schleiermacher himself. It consists prin- 
cipally of a condensed “thought-translation”’ of his greatest work, 
The Christian Faith. The exposition is introduced by the interest- 
ing story, attractively told, of Schleiermacher’s life, with emphasis 
on his religious experience. This is accompanied by a luminous 
account of the changes in Protestantism that necessitated a re- 
construction of its doctrines. The work closes with a critical 
estimate of Schleiermacher’s contribution to the solution of 
present religious problems, which in the judgment of scholars will 
stand as an extremely valuable portion of the book. Taken to- 
gether, the translation, the analysis, and the critical estimate 
reveal Schleiermacher as a pioneer in modern religious thought. 


The Christian World (London). This work is as timely as it is able. It is 
remarkable that, considering the enormous influence of Schleiermacher 
on modern theology, the English-speaking world has hitherto had such 
meager opportunity of studying the man and his teaching. 


An Introduction to Protestant Dogmatics. By Dr. P. Lobstein, 
Professor of Theology in the University of Strassburg. Author- 
ized Translation from the Original French Edition, by Arthur 
Maxson Smith. 


298 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid $1.62 


From the translator’s preface: “It is conceded by eminent 
scholars who are familiar with the book that it stands quite 
alone in its orderly scientific presentation of theological material 
while it combines, in a unique manner, the evangelical interests 
and the scientific effort of the new theology, thus constituting a 
decisive contribution to the religious world.” 


Homiletic Review. This book is good alike for the head and the heart. It 
is written with an intellectual power, a literary charm, and a religious 
warmth, which remind one on almost every page of Sabatier. 
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TEXTBOOKS FOR RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
CONSTRUCTIVE BIBLE STUDIES 


KINDERGARTEN SERIES 


The Sunday Kindergarten: Game, Gift, and Story. By Carrie S. Ferris. 
Teacher's manual. Postpaid $1.40. Permanent equipment for each 
pupil, net, $1.00, postage extra. 

Temporary material (renewed each year) for each pupil, net, 35 cents, 
postage extra. 


ELEMENTARY SERIES 

Child Religion in Song and Story. (The Child in His World.) By Georgia 
L. Chamberlin and Mary Root Kern. Teacher's manual, postpaid $1. 39. 
Sunday Story Reminders, pupil’s notebook, postpaid 45 cents. 

Child Religion in Song and Story. (Walks with Jesus in His Home Country.) 
By Georgia L. Chamberlin and Mary Root Kern. Teacher's manual, 
postpaid $1.40. Pupil’s notebook, postpaid 45 cents. 

An Introduction to the Bible for Teachers of Children. By Georgia L. Cham- 
berlin. Teacher's manual, postpaid $1.10. The Books of the Bible, 
pupil’s notebook, postpaid 29 cents. Smaller notebook, postpaid 12 cents. 

The Life of Jesus. By Herbert W. Gates. Teacher's manual, postpaid 83 
cents. Pupils’ notebook, postpaid 58 cents. 

Old Testament Story. By Charles H. Corbett. Teacher's manual and pupil’s 
notebook (in press). 

Paul of Tarsus. By Louise Warren Atkinson. Teacher's manual, post- 
paid $1.10. Pupil’s notebook, postpaid 59 cents. Pupil’s home-work 
book, postpaid 28 cents. 

Heroes of Israel. By Theodore G. Soares. Pupil’s textbook, postpaid 
$1.13. Teacher's manual, postpaid $1.10. 

The Gospel of Mark. By Ernest D. Burton. Pupil’s textbook, postpaid 
$1.12. 

Studies in the First Book of Samuel. By Herbert L. Willett. Pupil’s text- 
book, postpaid $1.13. 


SECONDARY SERIES 


The Gospel of Mark. By Ernest D. Burton. Pupil’s textbook, postpaid 
$1.12. 

Studies in the First Book of Samuel. By Herbert L. Willett. Pupil’s 
textbook, postpaid $1.13. 

The Life of Christ. By Isaac B. Burgess. Pupil’s textbook, postpaid $1.12. 
Pupil’s notebook, net, 25 cents, postage extra. 

The Hebrew Prophets, or Patriots and Leaders of Israel. By Georgia Louise 
Chamberlin. Pupil’s textbook, postpaid $1.15. Teacher's edition 
(ready January, 1912). 

A Short History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age. By George H. Gilbert. 
Pupil’s textbook, postpaid $1.12. 
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ADULT SERIES 


The Life of Christ. By Isaac B. Burgess. Pupil’s textbook, postpaid $1.12. 
Pupil’s notebook, net, 25 cents, postage extra. 

The Hebrew Prophets, or ’ Patriots and Leaders of Israel. By Georgia Louise 
Chamberlin. Pupil’s textbook, postpaid $1.15. A special teacher’s 
edition will be ready January, 1912. 

The Life of Christ. By Ernest D. Burton and Shailer Mathews. Postpaid 


$1.14. 

A Short History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age. By George H. Gilbert. 
Postpaid $1.12. 

The Prophetic Element in the Old Testament. By William R. Harper. 
Postpaid $1. ro. 

The Priestly Element in the Old Testament. By William R. Harper. Post- 
paid $1.12. 

Christianity and Its Bible. By Henry F. Waring. Postpaid $1.12. 

Social Duties. By Charles Richmond Henderson. Postpaid $1. 37. 

Great Men of the Christian Church. By Williston Walker. Postpaid $1.37. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY SERIES 

The Prophetic Element in the Old Testament. By William R. Harper. 
Postpaid $1.10. 

The Priestly Element in the Old Testament. By William R. Harper. Post- 
paid $1.12. 

The Life of Christ. By Ernest D. Burton and Shailer Mathews. Postpaid 
$1.14. 

A Short History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age. By George H. Gilbert. 
Postpaid $1.12. 

A Short Introduction to the Gospels. By Ernest D. Burton. Postpaid $1.07. 

A Handbook of the Life of the Apostle Paul. By Ernest D. Burton. Post- 
paid 54 cents. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE SERIES 


The Life of the Christ. By Ernest D. Burton. Postpaid 54 cents. 
The Foreshadowings of the Christ. By William R. Harper. Postpaid 54 cents. 
The Founding of the Christian Church. By Ernest D. Burton. Postpaid 


54 cents. 

The Work of the Old Testament Sages. By William R. Harper. Postpaid 
54 cents. 

The Work of the Old Testament Priests. By William R. Harper. Postpaid 


54 cents. 

The Social and Ethical Teachings of Jesus. By Shailer Mathews. Post- 
paid 54 cents. 

The Universal Element in the Psalter. By John M. P. Smith and Georgia 
L. Chamberlin. Postpaid 53 cents. 

The Book of Job, or the Problem of Human Suffering. By William R. 
Harper. Postpaid 27 cents. 

Four Letters of Paul. By Ernest D. Burton. Postpaid 27 cents. 

The Origin and Religious Teaching of the Old Testament Books. 
L. Chamberlin. Postpaid 54 cents. 
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American Permian Vertebrates. By Samuel Wendell Williston, 
Professor of Paleontology in the University of Chicago. 


152 pages, 39 plates, 8vo, cloth; postpaid $2.68 


This work comprises a series of monographic studies with 
briefer notes and descriptions of new or little-known amphibians 
and reptiles from the Permian deposits of Texas and New Mexico. 
The material upon which these studies are based was for the most 
part collected during recent years by field parties from the 
University of Chicago. The book is offered as a contribution to 
knowledge on the subject of ancient reptiles and amphibians, 
with such summaries and definitions—based chiefly on American 
forms—as our present knowledge permits. The work is illustrated 
by the author. 


Contributions to Medical Science by Howard Taylor Ricketts. Pub- 
lished as a Tribute to His Memory by His Colleagues, under the 
Auspices of the Chicago Pathological Society. 


508 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $5.00, domestic postage 33 cents 


Dr. Ricketts died of typhus fever in the City of Mexico, 
May 3,1910. Hewasat that time prosecuting researches into the 
nature of typhus and but a few days before had announced the 
discovery of a micro-organism which is believed to be the cause 
of the disease. He had also shown that the infection may be 
carried by an insect, and thus pointed out the way for preventive 
measures. These achievements, together with earlier work on 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever, give Dr. Ricketts a high and 
honorable place on the records of medical research. 

The present volume contains thirty papers on these and 
allied topics. It is rich in information of immediate value and 
in suggestions to future investigators. It is also an impressive 
memorial to a man whose life was deliberately laid down in the 
service of humanity. 
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Morphology of Gymnosperms. By John M. Coulter, Professor of 
Botany, and Charles J. Chamberlain, Associate Professor of 
Botany, in the University of Chicago. 

470 pages, 462 illustrations, 8vo, cloth; postpaid $4.22 


This work is a revised and enlarged edition of the book 
brought out by Professors Coulter and Chamberlain in 1gor. 
Each of the seven great groups is here presented in detail, and a 
final chapter discusses the problem of phylogeny and points out 
the evolutionary tendencies. The extinct groups, notably the 
primitive ‘“‘seed-ferns,” are now included for the first time; and 
vascular anatomy is fully recognized as a morphological subject 
of first importance. The entire presentation is thoroughly and 
systematically organized and arranged with a view to the greatest 
possible clearness. The illustrations are numerous and in large 


part original. 


Nature. The book is an invaluable record, admirably illustrated, of our 
present knowledge of the older type of seed-plants. 


A Laboratory Guide in Bacteriology. By Paul G. Heinemann, 
Associate in Bacteriology in the University of Chicago. 


Second edition, enlarged and revised. 216 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid $1.59 


The new edition of the Laboratory Guide is designed to cover 
the outlines for work in elementary courses in the various 
branches of bacteriology. It is intended to serve as a guide not 
only to the instructor, but especially to those practically engaged 
in applying the fundamental principles of the science. In tech- 
nique and method it has been carefully revised and brought 
down to date, and itself represents the progress made in the 
science since the first edition appeared in 1905. The Guide is 
confidently offered in the belief that it will commend itself, even 
more than did the first edition, to elementary students in 


-bacteriology. 


American Journal of Clinical Medicine. This little book is peculiarly 
adapted to the needs of medical students because it takes nothing for 
granted, commences at the beginning of the subject, and as it advances 
from point to point in the inductive study of micro-organisms, enters 
— ~ details so essential for a thorough grasp of this important 

ranch. 
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First-Year Mathematics for Secondary Schools. Second-Year 
Mathematics for Secondary Schools. By George William 
Myers, Professor of the Teaching of Mathematics and Astron- 
omy in the College of Education of the University of Chicago, 
Assisted by the Instructors in Mathematics in the University 
High School. 

First-Year, 378 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid $1.15 
Teacher’s Manual, postpaid 89 cents 
Second-Year, 296 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid $1.63 

The two texts cover the essentials of what is commonly 
required of all pupils in the first two years of secondary schools 
in this country, and include, in addition, the elementary notions 
of plane trigonometry through the solution of right triangles, 
as well as an introduction to some topics of formal algebra not 
usually treated in secondary texts. Second-Year Mathematics 
lays chief emphasis on geometry, as First-Year Mathematics does 
on algebra. Professor Myers began the preparation of his 
books in the conviction that the divisions of mathematics in 
secondary schools were largely artificial and ineffectual in con- 
necting the subject with the student’s experience. He aimed to 
make the work of the first high-school year connect smoothly 
and logically with eighth-grade work through both mensuration 
and general number, rather than with one of these subjects in the 
first year and the other in the second year. The first book is an 
outgrowth of these two arithmetical topics, developing algebra 
through quadratics and introducing considerable preliminary 
work in geometry before the close of the year. 

Second-Year Mathematics begins with constructive and induc- 
tive geometry and passes rapidly to demonstrative geometry. 
It is the author’s belief that by the employment of algebraic 
notation and by the continued application of the equation to 
geometrical matters, the hold on algebra is kept firm until the 
opportunity arises to develop with profit other algebraic topics, 
such as the completion of methods of solution of the quadratic 
equation, a discussion of the roots, and the use of inequalities 
in the solution of indeterminate equations. Plane geometry is. 
fully covered. The first book may be styled algebra with asso- 
ciated arithmetic and geometry; the second, geometry with 
associated algebra and trigonometry. 

Nation. Teachers generally should study the books and prepare for the 
change of method of presenting mathematics which seems likely to be 
tried in the near future. 
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Outlines of Economics, Developed in a Series of Problems. By 
Members of the Department of Political Economy of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


160 pages, interleaved, 12mo, cloth; postpaid $1.13 


The problem of improving the current methods of teaching 
the elementary course in economics is now attracting widespread 
interest. The Outlines of Economics Developed in a Series of 
Problems is an attempt on the part of its authors to make some 
advances in this direction. The ideals which have most funda- 
mentally determined the character and content of the book are: 
(1) A belief that the elementary course in economics offers 
exceptional opportunities for training in thinking and reasoning 
—a sort of training the importance of which can hardly be 
exaggerated. Thus the Outlines seeks to stimulate the student 
to active and independent thought, to help him to reason out 
for himself the fundamental principles, and to form his own 
conclusions on questions of applied economics. It is believed 
that the inductive-problem method here used is the one best 
adapted to accomplish this end. (2) A desire to connect the 
theoretical principles of economics with the actual facts and with 
problems of the business world, and to induce the student to 
apply his knowledge of that world to the subject of study. 

The result is a careful, analytical syllabus of the subjects 
usually covered in the introductory course, accompanied by 
some 1,200 questions and problems, designed: (a) to afford set 
problems for written work; (b) to guide the student in his read- 
ing, while fostering independent thinking; (c) to give direction 
to classroom discussion. It is expected that the Outlines will be 
used in connection with some textbook. 


Nation. In their Outlines of Economics, Developed in a Series of Problems 
(The University of Chicago Press), three members of the Department 
of Political Economy in the University of Chicago have performed with 
remarkable thoroughness and grasp a task of great difficulty. The 
book consists in the main of sets of searching questions, dealing suc- 
cessively with every phase of the great subject, the order being deter- 
mined by the attempt of the authors “not only to link economic theory 
with descriptive material, but in a measure to build the theory up out 
of the familiar events of economic life”; an attempt in which, we be- 
lieve, they have succeeded as completely as the case admits. But the 
questions do not stand alone; as a rule, each set is introduced by a 
concise indication of the central ideas or doctrines involved, the state- 
ment in every instance being marked by exemplary clearness and vigor. 
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Assyrian and Babylonian Letters Belonging to the Kouyunjik Col- 
lections of the British Museum. Edited by Robert Francis 
Harper, Professor of ihe Semitic Languages and Literatures in 
the University of Chicago. 


Part I, pp. xvi +116 plates of texts, 8vo, cloth; postpaid $6.13. 
Part II, pp. xvi+112 plates of texts, 8vo, cloth; postpaid $6.14. 
Part III, pp. xvi+116 plates of texts, 8vo, cloth; postpaid $6.14. 
Part IV, pp. xvi+116 plates of texts, 8vo, cloth; postpaid $6.14. 
Part V, pp. xvi+120 plates of texts, 8vo, cloth; postpaid $6.15. 
Part VI, pp. xvi+120 plates of texts, 8vo, cloth; postpaid $6.14. 
Part VII, pp. xx+120 plates of texts, 8vo, cloth; postpaid $6.15. 
Part VIII, pp. xxx+120 plates of texts, 8vo, cloth; postpaid $6.16. 
Part IX, pp. xxvi+120 plates of texts, 8vo, cloth; postpaid $6.15. 


The following have just been published: 


Part X, pp. xvi+120 plates of texts, 8vo, cloth; postpaid $6.15. 
Part XI, pp. xvi+120 plates of texts, 8vo, cloth; postpaid $6.15. 


Sir Perceval of Galles: A Study of the Sources of the Legend. By 
Reginald H. Griffith, Adjunct Professor of English in the 
University of Texas. 


140 pages, 8vo, cloth; postpaid $1.35 


The long list of books devoted to the study of the legends 
that gathered about the knights of King Arthur’s Round Table 
receives a noteworthy addition in the volume by Professor 
Griffith. The particular knight whose fortunes the author fol- 
lows is Perceval, who is best known to modern readers through 
Tennyson’s Jdylls of the King and Wagner’s Parsifal, but who is 
also the titular hero in two of the best of the poems of the Middle 
Ages, Wolfram von Eschenbach’s Parzival and Crestien de Troye’s 
Perceval, ou le conte du Graal. 


Dial. The volume is essentially technical in nature, but it is by no means 
devoid of the graces of style, and is concerned with processes that must 
prove interesting to the student of general folk-lore as well as to the 
specialist in Arthurian legend. 
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are essential to the health of the children under 


your care. Ay 


Dust is the greatest carrier and distributor of disease 
germs known, and the constant stir in schoolrooms is apt 
to keep dust circulating in the air in dangerous quantities. 


Standard Floor Dressing is the only effective remed 
for the dust evil. E 


-- Standard Floor Dressing holds down all dust and germs 
as soon as they settle on the floor. It prevents their further 
circulation in the air, and removes one of the most frequent 
causes of contagion. | 
Standard Floor Dressing also preserves the floors and keeps 
them from splintering and warping. It reduces the 
labor and cost of cleaning, thus pays for itself 
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It’s Baker's 


It’s Delicious 


Made by a 
perfect me- 
chanical 
process 
from high 
grade cocoa 
beans, sci-~- 
entifically 
blended, 
is of the 
finest quality, full strength and 
absolutely: pure and healthful. 
Sold in 1/5 tb., 1/4 1/2 Ib; and 1 Ib, 
cans, net weight. 
Booklet of Choice Recipes Sent Free 
WALTER BAKER &.CO. LTD. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, ‘MASS. 


Hygienic Heating 


A temperature of 65 to 68 degrees F. with a rela- 
- tive humidity-of 60 per cent produces much more 
comfort and healthful conditions than when the 
temperature is higher and the air dry, 

n furnaces the water-box should be regulasly 
filled and a little Platt’s Chlorides added to it. 
With steam heat, hot water radiators, Baltimore 
heaters, coal, oil, or gas stoves, a dish with some 
water Containing a little Platt’s Chlorides should 
be kept over or under the heating arrangement. — 


latt’s 
Chlorides 


The Odoriess 
Disintectant. 


A colorless liquid; powerful, safe, and eco: 
ical. Instantly destroys foul odors and chemi 
neutralizes disease-breeding matter. Sold in quart 
bottles only, by druggists and high-class grocers. 
by Henry B. Platt, New ork and 
ontrea 


been established over 60 
PIANOS 
can own a 


im your home free of expense. Write for Catalogue D and 
VOse SONS PIANO CO., Boston, Mess. 
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